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FIRE DEPARTMENT. 


Ata numerous meeting of the Firemen of the city 
and county of Philadelphia, held agreeably to public 
notice, at the Military Hall, on the evening of Tuesday, 
September 2d, 1834, GEORGE W. ‘1 KYON, of tle 
Vigilant Engine Co, was appointed President. 

Peter Fritz, of the Perseverance, and 

Morpecar L.Gorpow, of the Philadelphia Hose Com- 
pany, Vice Presidenis. 

John Allen, of the Southwark Engine, and 

Charles $. Cope, of the Phenix Hose Company, Se- 
cretaries. 

The call of the meeting having been read, Mr. Ben- 
jamin Matthias, from the committee of five, appointed 
for the purpose at a former meeting, presented the fol- 
lowing report, which was read and unanimously adopt- 
ed, viz. 


Report of the Committee. 


At a public meeting of Firemen of the city and coun- 
ty of Philadelphia, held at Ryckman’s, Chestnut street, 
on the evening of March 4th, 1834, William P. Smith, 


ber of either of the companies, and all indigent persons 
who have served ten years as a member of the depart- 
ment, are entitled to relief from this fund, at the op- 
tion of the trustees. By this it will be seen that the in- 
stitution covers the whole field of the department, es- 
pecially as the widows and orphans of firemen are also 
liberally provided for under the act of incorporation. 
The fund in existence for the prosecution of this 
laudable object, has been established, and is yearly in- 
creased by the moneys arising from chimney fines, 
from the penalties exacted from those who kept unlaw- 
ful storages of gunpowder, from donations from fire and 
insurance companies and citizens, from a Ball given an- 
nually, and from other minor sources. The nett re- 


| ceipts of the Ball given by the department in the Bowe- 


ry Theatre, in 1833, were alone over 1,000 dollars,— 
The whole amount of the fund in that year was about 
$20,000. This has been permanently invested, and 
by the act of incorporation cannot be impaired, the in- 
terest and current receipts only being used for benevo- 
lent purposes. ‘The amount of these resources, how- 
ever, in the year mentioned, were not less than $7,156, 
a sum capable of being made extensively useful, in care- 


Esq. in the chair, and William D. Sherrard, and | f | hands, to the limited number of persons for whom 


Charles B. Smith, acting as secretaries: — 
It was on motion, 
Resolved, That a committee of five persons be ap- 


establishing an institution for the relief of sick and disa- 
bled Firemen. 

Whereupon, the following named persons were duly 
appointed as the committee: 


CHARLES,A. SMITH,of the Phenix Hose Co. 

J.B LANCASTER, Southwark Hose Co. 

WM. P. SMITH, Washington Fire Co. 

CHARLES SCHAFFER, Jr. Resolution Hose Co. 

BENJAMIN MATTHIAS,  Philada, Fire Co. 

The committee appointed under the foregoing reso- 
lution. adopted by the Firemen of Philadelphia, in 
March last, respectfully submit the annexed report of 
their inquiries and deliberations. 

Soon after the appointment of the committee, mea- 
sures were taken for ascertaining whether institutions 
ofthe character proposed in Philadelphia, had been 
formed by the Firemen of other cities; with this view a 
letter was addressed to James Gulick, Esq. chicf en- 
gineer of the Fire department of New York, from whom 
information was obtained of the existence in that city, 
of an institution for the relief of sick and disabled fire- 
men, on the most extensive scale. ‘The committee were 
politely furnished with a number of interesting particu- 
lars.some of which it may be proper to notice in this re- 
port. 

In New York, the fire department is an incorporated 
body, of which each individual member of every com- 


it is designed. 
Further light upon the character of the benevolent 


, . : : association of our brethren of New York, may be ob- 
pvinted to inquire and report as to the expediency of | 


tained by referring to the annual report of the trustees 
of the fund, showing in what manner their resources 
have been expended. During the year 1833, it ap- 
pears that there were 127 widows of firemen on the 
pension list, each of whom received from the trustees, 
twenty-five dollars in money,per annum, and two loads 
of firewood, during the winter season, besides other as- 
sistance graduated according to their necessities. There 
were also under the care of the trustees 680 orphan 
children, all of whom were furnished with clothing, 
and entered in some of the schools of the city. No ap- 
plications appear to have been made from firemen 
themselves, and consequently, during the year in ques- 
tion, the charities of the institution were confined ex- 
clusively to the widows and orphans of firemen. 

The committee feel it their duty to state, that they 
have been assured by members of the fire department 
of New York, that the. association here alluded to, has 
been found extremely useful. and in many cases has 
been the happy means of relieving distresses, which 
perhaps, could have been reached in no other manner. 
There are, no doubt, in that large and populous city, 
many families, left widowless and fatherless by the de- 
cease of an industrious husband and father. who would 
promptly reject relief tendered by the hand of the pub- 
lic, but who would cheerfully accept the aid offered 
by the companions and friends of their lost associate. 
Coming from sucha source, it would come not as a 
charity, in the cold sense of the word, but as a testimo- 


pany, is a component part. Each company chooses an- | ny of regard for the merits and services of one esteemed 
nua'ly two representatives, who compose a Board for | and beloved; it would come as an offering legitimately 
the transaction of business relating to the department, | due, and not as a charity. 

and by this body, nine trustees are chosen, who are in- One of the committee, during a late excursion to 
trusted with the whole business of superintending the | Boston, took occasion to inquire into the nature of the 
fund for the relief of sick and disabled firemen. All | arrangements existing in that city, for the relief of disa- 
firemen, while doing duty as such, and being indigent, | bled firemen. He was made acquainted with the char- 


all who have been disabled while doing duty as a mem- | acter of an incorporated society, under the title of the 
Vor. XIV, 21 
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“Charitable Association of the Boston Fire Department,” | committee are of the opinion that the association should 
the government of which is vested ina board of trus-| consist of firemen generally, without regard to compa- 


tees, chosen annually by the members. Every fireman 
is entitled to become a member of this association, by 
paying into the hands of the treasurer the sum of one 
dollar per annum. Funds are raised from other sources, 
at the option of the trustees. Firemen who are disa- 
bled at fires, or are injured in health, so as to be in- 
competent to attend to their ordinary business, receive 
nine dollars per week, and in case of death, the trus- 
tees have power to extend relief to their families,should 
they be in destitute circumstances. The operations of 
this institution also, the committee learn, have been at- 
tended with the most advantageous results. 

These references may suffice to show that whatever 
of public spirit, energy and enterprise, may have existed 
and continues to exist among the firemen of Philadel- 
phia—and the committee are not of those who would 
underrate their zeal and benevolence—it is evident 
that in respect to the subject under consideration, we 
are far behind our brethren of other cities. Perhaps 
there may have been less necessity in this city than 
elsewhere, for the institution of a benevolent associa- 
tion. As firemen, we are differently constituted; we 
are under no municipal control, and receive no muni- 
cipal reward, and we have in our city such a number 
and variety of benevolent institutions, that if there have 
been any cases of extreme distress, they have no doubt 
been reached by one of them. Besides this, one or more 
of our fire companies have formed, within themselves, 
benevolent associations designed to meet this object 
and in others, it has been the practice for years, even 
without the existence of any code of laws, to extend 
relief to suffering fellow members. These facts and 
circumstances have no doubt interfered cousiderably 
with the organization of a general association, such as 
exists in New York and Boston, though it has been a 
favourite project with many firemen for years. 

Still the committee are impressed with a belief that 
there is a necessity for a more efficient organization for 
benevolent purposes among us. ‘The business of re- 
lieving firemen in distress, should devolve upon fire- 
men, To those with whom we are associated for years 
in acts of perilous benevolence, we naturally become 
closely attached. Though we may have been neigh- 
bours before, the intercourse of firemen should make 
us friends and brothers. If any are injured in the ar- 
duous service,prostrated in health,or disabled by casual- 
ities to which we are all eminently liable; itis just that 
efficient means for relief should be found in the hands 
of those who are capable of sympathizing in their af- 
flictions. Relief extended to a fireman by a benevo 
lent stranger, is not the same as relief tendered by the 
hand of a brother fireman—one who has himself, in all 
the inclemencies of a winter storm, in all the fury of a 
northern blast, left his comfortable chamber at the cry 
of distress, and in the midst of the raging element, bat- 
tled the progress of the devouring flame, that may be 
consuming the little all of the hard-working mechanic, 
and endangering the safety of his family. Such an al- 
moner visits the bedside of a firemen like an angel of 
mercy—he comes not to provide for temporal wants 
only, but to extend the hand of friendship to a brother 
—to sympathize in his troubles—to soothe, as far as 
may be, his distresses—to give encouraging words of 
consolation to his afflicted fsmily, and to show that hu- 
man nature, defective as it may be, is not insensible to 
the ties of association and friendship. 

The committee, therefore, would strongly recom- 
mend the organization of an institution for benevolent 
purposes, adapted to the peculiar arrangements of our 
fire department. The plan of the institutions here al- 
luded to, cannot, it is cvident, be closely followed, but 
it is confidently believed, an association may be formed, 
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keeping in view some of their general designs, which | 


will be much less complex in its character, and at the 
same time, equally as efficient in its charities. The 





rious insurance compan'es in the city and county. 


nies—that each member should pay a small sum, say 
one dollar per year; and annually meet and elect a 
Board of Managers, intrusted with the investment of 
the funds, and the disposal of the interest arising there- 
from. That to establish something like a capital, means 


should be taken for enlisting the feelings of the public 


in its behalf, and that contributions should be solicited 


from the fire companies respectively, and from the va- 


It is suggested also, that in addition to providing re- 
lief for disabled firemen, their widows and orphans, 
provision should be made for those persons, not fire- 
men, who may be accidently injured by fire apparatus, 

Some instances of this kind have lately occurred in 
our city, and it has been a general matter of regret, that 
no fund has been in existence for their relief. 

he committee think proper to remark, that acting 
under a presumption that an institution of this kind 
would be speedily organized in this city, the firemen 
who took part in the late fireman’s ball—at one of the 
primary meetings in relation to which, this committee 
was appointed—directed the nett proceeds to be held 
in reserve for such an object. ‘This sur, amounting to 
about thirty dollars, will be paid to the Treasurer of 
this association as soon as it may be organized. 

The committee have appended a preamble which 
may serve, in case the suggestions in this report should 
be adopted, asa declaration of the nature and object 
of the association, leaving the general details to be 
prepared by those who think proper to unite in pro- 
moting this object. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

BENJN. MATTHIAS, 
CHARLES SCHAFFER, Jr. 
W. P. SMITH, 
JACOB B. LANCASTER, 
C. A. SMITH, 

Committee, 

The committee also presented the following pream- 
ble to a Constitution to be framed hereafter ,which was 
adopted by the meeting, and the gentlemen present 
requested to affix their signatures to it, on the adjourn- 
ment of the meeting. 


PREAMBLE. 


The Firemen of Philadelphia being rendered emi- 
nently liable to accident and impaired health, in con- 
sequence of the danger and exposure to which they 
are subject in the ordinary discharge of their duties, it 
is considered proper that an association should be form- 
ed for the aid of those who in addition to these mis- 
fortunes, suffer from a want of means to provide com- 
fortably for themselves and families. By the under- 
signed, members of the Fire Department of Philadel- 
phia, it is therefore resolved to form an association for 
mutual aid and assistance, under rules and regulations 
to be hereafter adopted. 

Un motion, Resolved, That a committee, to consist 
of one member from each Fire and Hose Company, be 
appointed to procure additional signatures to the above 
preamble. The following gentlemen were according: 
ly appointed, 


Assistance Engine, Sylvester Green, 


Columbia do William Cressman, 
Delaware do Horatio G. Rowley, 
Diligent do George Hall, 
Fairmount do Andrew Roat, 
Franklin do John W. Ryan, 
Globe do Hugh Clark, 

Good Intent do Howe Keith, 

Good Will do Samuel Overn, 


Hand in Hand do 


William B. Whitecar, 
Harmony do 


Emmer Kimber, jr. 
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Hibernia Engine, 
Hope do 
Humane do 
N. Lib. No.1, do 
Pennsylva’a do 


Philadelphia do 
Reliance do 
Relief do 


Southwark do 
U. States do 
Vigilant do 
Washington do 
Weccacoe do 
America Hose, 
Diligent do 


Fame do 
Good Intent do 
Hope do 
Humane do 
Marion do 
Neptune do 
Niagara do 
Persever’nce do 
Philadelphia do 
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James M’ Donald, 
Jacob J. Snycer, 
George F. Goodman, 
Peter A. Keyser, 
Samuel P. Griffitts, 
James S. Pringle, 
Thomas H. Whitney, 
Anthony M. Buckley, 
John Allen, 

Seth P. Halloway, 
Ebenezer Mustin, 
Robert E. Hackett, 
Charles M. Sandgram, 
William Jackson, 
George M’Gee, 

J. J. Esling, 

John Leadbeater, jr. 
Thomas B. Florence, 
Peter Parker, 
William T. Flanagan, 
John Kibler, 

Jobn Oliver, 

Jacob Loudenslager, 
Joshua V. Johns, 


Phenix do 
Resolution do 
Schuylkill do 
Southwark do 
U. States do 
Washington do 


Peter C. Ellmaker, 
William M’Gowen, 
John K. Murphey, 
Henry Caron, 

William F, Forepaugh, 
Charles J. Boulter. 


Resolved, That the committee of five be added to the 
above committee, and that the joint committee be au- 
thorized to accept of nominations from such compa- 
nies as are not represented, and to fill all vacancies in 
their own number. 

Resolved, ‘that the thanks of this meeting be pre- | 
sented to the committee for the able and satisfactory | 
report made by them this evening. . | 

Resolved That the proceedings of this meeting be | 
pub ished in all the daily papers. 

GEORGE W. TRYON, President. 


Perer Frirz, g rs nas 
‘4. .L. Gonpos, Vice Presidents. 


— a é Secretaries. 


} 


BANK OF THE UNITED STATES. 


At the General Triennial Meeting of the Stockhold- 
ers of the Bank of the United States, held at their Hall, 
in the City of Philadelphia, on Monday, the first day of 
September, 1854. 

sees RALSTON, Esq. was called to preside, 
an 

Josrra Hempartt, Esq. appointed Secretary. 

Nicholas Biddle, Esq., the president of the‘Bank, on 
behalf of the Board of Directors, submitted to the 
Stockholders, in compliance with the 13th article of the 
11th section of the Charter of the Bank, *‘ an exact and 
particular statement of the debts which shall have re- 
mained unpaid after the expiration of the original credit 
for a period of treble the term of that credit, and of the 
surplus of the projits, ifany, after deducting losses and 
dividends, ” 

He also presented a general view of the present situa- 
tion of the Institution, showing the statement of its liabili- 
ties and resources, 

Whereupon, the foliowing resolutions, moved by 
Joseph R. Ingersoll, Esq., were read and unanimously 
adopted: 

Resolved, That the thanks of this meeting be, and 
they hereby are, presented to the President of the In-| 
stitution, and the Board of Directors, for the fidelity 
and skill which they have manifested in the manage- 
ment of the concerns of the Bank. 

Resolved, That the Stockholders feel continued and | 








undiminished confidence that the further administration 
of the concern, of the Bank, will be conducted with 
wisdom and zeal by those who have heretofore so satis- 
factorily directed them: and that the last resolution 
adopted atthe triennial meeting of the Stockholders, 
| held on the first day of September, 1831, which autho- 
| 








rizes the President and Directors to make application 
| for a renewal of the Charter, and to accept such terms 
| of renewal as they may consider just and proper, is 
| hereby revived and continued. 
| On motion of Richard Price, Esq., the proceedings 
| of the meeting, signed by the Chairman and Secretary, 
| were ordered to be published, and the meeting then 
| adjourned. 

Signed ROBT. RALSTON, Chairman. 
Joseru HempeuiLt, Secretary. 








HEAT OF THE ATMOSPHERE BY THERMO- 
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4129 |31 | 42 |48 ow and clear 
5/53 42 | 52 [54 |SW and hazy 
6\47 |50 | 60 |62 |SW to NW, some rain 
7\44 |46 | 54 56 ENE and hazy 
8146 152 | 62 [69 ISSW, gales with light rain 
9|37 39 | 43 144 IN W and clear 
10/27 30 | 36 393|SW and clear 
11;36 |37 | 44 |49 ‘NNE, some light rain 
12/45 |48 | 55 |583|WSW and cloudy 
13}35 |39 | 45 |48 |NW and clear 
14|34 |39 | 51 |50 |NNE and cloudy, some rain 
15/32 |37 | 44 |47 |SE, with some rain 
16'37 140 | 47 150 |NNE and cloudy 
17\34 |42 | 52 |52 (NE and cloudy 
18/38 43 | 54 |60 |NE to SE, andclear 
19150 |56 | 68 171 |SSW and cloudy 
20|58 |64 | 73 |74 |South, strong gales 
21/43 |45 | 45 |44 INW, strong gales 
22'23 |24 | 27 |31 |NW, strong gales 
23|26 |33 | 44 |48 )East to SE 
2438 |44 | 51 |53 |NW and clear 
25 40 |38 | 42 |44 |NF, steady rain 
26 33 {3 42 |443|NW and clear 
27|32 |39 | 45 152 |SW and hazy 


28/35 |424 55 [60 ‘Easterly and cloudy 








29147 {55 | 58 155 Southerly and cloudy 
30}26 |30 | 36 ‘41 |NW gale and clear 
31}28 137 |} 45 49 |NW to NE and SE, clear 





LAND TITLES. 
(Concluded from page 153.) 


PART V. 
Of Surveys, and Evidence. 


The statute of 33 Edward 1, statute 6, entitled ** An 
ordinance for measuring of land,” is reported by the 
judges, as extending to Pennsylvania. It begins thus. 

‘©When anacre of land containeth ten perches in 
length, then it shall be in breadth sixteen perches; 
when it containeth eleven perches in length, then it 
shall be in breadth fourteen perches and an half and 
three quarters of one foot; &c. 160 square perches 
being the English statute acre, or as it is commonly 
termed in Pennsylvania, an acre, neat, or strict mea- 


‘sure ”” 


But it is to be observed, that the customary acre of 
Pennsylvania, where six acres in the hundred are allow- 
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ed for roads and highways, &c. by the commonwealth, 
consists of one hundred and sixty-nine perches and six 
tenths of a perch, which produce the acre of land, with 
its usual allowance, 

Many of the laws cited in the preceding part of this 
note, regulate surveys in several respects; and in the 
cases already noted, many points on that subject will 
be found. It wiil not be necessary to repeat them 
here. 

By an act, entitled ‘* An act to prevent trespassesand 
waste from being committed upon the lands of absent 
persons, and upon vacant and unappropriated lands,” 
passed the 17th of March, 1780, (chapter 885, ) printed 
in M’Kean’s edition, page 351, and limited to nine 
months, it was enacted (section 4.) that during the con- 
tinuance of the act, no surveyor or other person, shall 
presume to measure, survey, or locate, any right or 
claim to land, unless he be authorized so to do by the 
special license of the president or vice-president in 
council, under the less seal, who, upon due proof of the 
equity thereof, may grant the same; and every survey, 
location or appropriation of land, made without such 
license be first obtained, and unless a return of the 
survey thereupon made, shall be made into the office 
of the secretary of the Supreme Executive Council 
within six months after the same shall be made, shall 
be utterly null and void. 

§ 5. And in order to correct as far as may be, the 
mischiefs which have arisen, or may arise to the com- 
monwealth by clandestine surveys and undue appro- 
priations of vacant or waste lands made since the 4th of 
July, 1776. 

§ 6. No survey or appropriation of vacant or unap 
propriated lands, which has been made within this state 
since the 4th day of July, 1776, shall be available in 
law or equity, or shall be considered as vesting any es- 
tate in such land, unless the date, and other particulars 
of the same, together’ with a clear description of the 
right or claim upon which it was made, shall be entered 
in the office of the secretary of the Supreme Executive 
Council; within the times herein after limited, that is 
to say, in cise such survey has been made in the coun- 
ties of Bedford, Northumberland or Westmoreland, 
before the Ist day of January next, and in case such 
survey has been made in any other county, before the 
[st day of November next. 

§ 7. Such entry in the office of the said secretary, 
shall not give any relief or benefit to any person to 
which he or she was not entitled before the passing of 
this act. 

By an act passed 4th of September, 1794, (chapter 
1689, ) all returns of surveys, which have been actually 
executed since the 4th of July, 1776, by deputy survey- 
ors, whilst they acted under legal appointments, shall 
be received in the Land Office, although the said depu- 
ties may happen not to be in office, at the time of such 
return or returns being-made; Provided, That no re- 
turns be admitted, that were made by deputy surveyors 
who have been more than nine years out of office.— 
And, 

By ‘‘anact to authorize the granting of patents on 
surveys heretofore made and received in the Land 
Office,”’ passed the 2d of April, 1811. It shall be law- 
ful for the officers of the Land Office to issue patents in 
the usual manner on surveys made, which have been 
heretofore returned and received by the Surveyor Ge- 
neral, notwithstanding any such survey may contain an 
excess of more than ten per cent. above the number of 
acres mentioned in the warrants respectively; Provid- 
ed, That no such patent shall be construed to defeat or 
affect the right or title of any other person or persons 
which may have accrued by improvement or otherwise 
to any such excess. 

_ Inthe Lessee of Henry Drinker v. William Holliday, 
jun. Huntingdon. May, 1796, before Shippen and Yeates 
justices (MSS. Reports.) The following general doc 

trine was delivered in charge to the jury. 
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When a survey has been made, which is supposed to, 
be injurious to another claimant, he ought to file his ca- 
veat, wr institute his suit in a reasonable time, or ac- 
count satisfactorily for his neglect. Failing herein, he 
shall suffer for his negligence; and particularly so, 
where his adversary has proceeded to complete his 
legal title, or bestowed considerable labor in improve- 
ments. 

Every survey will be presumed to be made by the 
consent of the applicant, unless the contrary appears; 
and where his dissent does appear, he must make an 
early complaint to the Surveyor General; or, in his de- 
fault, to the Board of Property. If he is remiss herein, 
his negligence will operate strongly against him; and 
under many circumstances, he will be supposed to have 
abandoned his objections to the survey. 

When a survey has been completed on the ground, a 
new survey cannot be made without new directions; 
because the authority of the deputy surveyor is deter- 
mined; when such fresh powers have been given, no 
additional survey shall affect a fair and honest survey, 
prior thereto, though made on a subs: quent warrant or 
location. The intervening right shall be protected.— 
‘The consequences of squeezing out titles obtained bona 
fide, atter the claim of an early warrant has been satis- 
fied, by opening the lines already closed, is highly 
injurious to society; and the measure is unjust in 
itself. 

It is the duty of a deputy surveyor to return the sur- 
vey made by him to the proper office. His default 
herein shall not be imputed to the person in whose fa- 
vor the survey has been made. The latter depends on 
the actual lines on the ground, which in fact constitute 
the survey: the field notes, draft or return are mere 
evidences of it. See Meade’s lessee v. Haymaker, 
ante. and 2 Binney, 12, 13—infra.— And see 2 Binney, 
106. 

These are general rules; like all general rules, they 
| may admit of some exceptions under special circum- 
| stances. 
| So, at Washington, October, 1800, before Yeates and 
| Smith, justices; in the Lessee of Robert Porter v. 
| James Ferguson and Abraham Feagly, in ejectment for 
| 139 acres of land on Mingo Creek waters, (MSS. Re- 
ports.) 

The plaintiff claimed under an entry made by Francis 
Hull, of 400 acres on Monongahela river, with the Vir- 
| ginia Commissioners, on the 13th of November, 1779, 
| on which a survey was made by Nevil and Ritchie of 
| 269 acres 136 perches strict measure, on the 4th of July, 
| 1785. The plaintiff set up another survey of 159 acres 

made by Thomss Stokely, and which he alleged was 
founded on a warrant of re-survey, or order of the 
Board of Property, but which were not produced. 

The court said, that no benefit could be derived un- 
der the latter survey, unless by showing the warrant or 
order on which it was grounded. A survey having 
been once made, a new authority became indispensa- 
bly necessary to justify a second survey. The legal 
presumption is, that the first survey was made with the 
full consent of the party, and sh-Il conclude him unless 
fraud or improper conduct can justly be ascribed to 
the deputy surveyor, and in such case the complaint 
must be followed up in areasonable time; his laches will 
otherwise postpone him. ‘These principles have been 
often laid down, and conduce to the peace and saf.ty of 
the country; they were delivered particularly in the 
cases of Drinker’s lessee v. Holliday, and Hollingshead’s 
lessee v. Pollock, tried at Huntingdon, May assises, 
1796, and cannot be departed from. The plaintiff suf- 
fered a nonsuit, 

In the Lessee of Steele and wife v. Finlay, at York, 
April, 1801, before Yeates and Brackenridge. Justices, 
(MSS. Reports.) ‘The court laid it down asa clear 
rule of law, that if a person obtains a second survey on 
a warrant which has been once filed, he thereby aban- 
dons his first survey, if the same was not returned into 
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the Surveyor General’s office, before an adverse survey 
is made, provided the same was done with his consent 
or procurement; and every survey shall be presumed to 
be made with the full consent of the party, unless the 
contrary appears. - 

And, in the Lessee of Hunter v. Meason and Wells, 
Fayette, October, 1804, before Yeates and Smith, J. 
(MSS. Reports.) The court said, that upon the most 
precise and descriptive warrant or appl cation, it is the 
duty of the owner to show the lands intended thereby, 
to the surveyor, and to furnish provisions and chain car- 
riers, or pay the expenses thereof. Ifa survey is made 
with which he is dissatisfied, he should without delay 
complain to the Surveyor General, or Board of Proper- 
ty, and pray for redress; otherwise the survey will con- 
clude him. But it is certainly true, that the deputy 
surveyor may execute such warrant or application in 
his hands, without the personal attendants of the owner 
or any one in his behalf. Should he do so, the owner 
becomes subjected to his acts, as he thereby discharges 
the office of an agent for bis principal, unless there is 
some fraud in the case. If the surveyor shall refuse to 
execute the survey on the lands being shewn to him, 
and an offer to pay the expenses attendant thereon, a 
complaint should be made in a reasonable time to the! 
Board of Property, who will direct a special order to| 
issue; and the deputy surveyor will be subjected to a | 
removal from office. ‘These principles are tou:.ded in 
good sense, public convenience, and a regard to the 
common safety, and are the common law of the coun- 
try. 

Neuse of Henry Drinker v. Samuel Hunter, North- 
umberland, October, 1796, before Yeates and Smith, 
Justices. (MSS. Reports. ) 

Where lands have been patented, and the titles there- 
of are free from suspicion, any subsequent survey of 
the same lands, under warrants or location, are merely 
void in themselves unless there are strong circumstan- 
ces of an antecedent possession in the adverse party, or 
in the instances of surveys made in consequence of the 
decision of a court of law, on a question tried between 
the parties, or order of the Board of Property. ‘the 
improper practice of some surveyors, in making such 
surveys, and afterwards omitting to mention the former 
surveys in their returns, has been the great source of 
uncertainty of right, litigation and uneasiness, under 
which Pennsylvania has long labour.-d. 

On general principles the party is concluded by the 
lines of his patent unless special circumstances exist to 
form an exception to the common rule. Lessee of Davis 
v. Butterback, Franklin, April 1797, same judges.— 
(MSS. Reports. ) 

A survey adopted by the Land Office th: ugh not 
made by the reguiar officer, may be read in evidence. 
Lessee of Shields v. Buckingham, Westmoreland, May, 
1797, before Yeates and Smith, justices, and Lessee of 
Funston v. M’Mahon, Northumberland, October, 
1797, before M'Kean, C, J. and Yeates, J. (MSS. Ke- 
ports. 

Inthe Lessee of John Yoder, v. William Flemming, 
at Mifflin, May, 1798, before Shippen and Yeates, jus- 
tices, (MSS. Reports.) ‘The only question which occur- 
ed, was, whether the pretentions of a party shall be de- 
termined by the courses and distances expressed in the 
return of survey, or by tle marked treesand lines ac- 
tually run? 

The court in their charge, observed, that it was al- 
most impossible to doubt on the subject. ‘he natural 
or artificial boundaries of a survey have uniformly pre- 
vailed, and there is absolute certainty when a right line 
is followed ‘rom one marked corner to another; but 
the best surveying instruments will vary in some small 
degree. For the sake of public convenience, and in- 
dividual safety, all the lands comprised within certain 
marked lines, or by proceeding from mark: d and known 
corners, will pass to the grantee ina deéd. Any sur- 
plus measure, or variation in the courses and distances 
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set out, will not vitiate the instrument, The lines actu- 
ally run on the ground are the true survey and appro- 
priation of the land contracted for, But the return of 
survey is only evidence thereof, and shall be controlled 
by the ac ual survey. This point has frequently been 
determined; and particularly in the case of the lessee of 
John Walker v. Jacob Furry and Michael Krehl, tried 
at Nisi Prius, at Carlisle, before M’Kean, C. J. on the 
26th of November, 1790, where several mistakes had 
been made in the survey. 

As to the time when a survey was made, it was held 
in Dawson’s lessee v. Laughlain, Allegheny, May, 1799, 
before Yeates and Smith, justices, (MSS. Reporis, ) that 
parol proof could not legally be given to ascertain it; 
but that a copy of the survey was the best evidence of 
it, which it was always in the power of the party to 
procure; and great mischiefs would arise from the re- 


| laxation of the rule, by recciving unwritten evidence on 


this head. 

With respect to the extension of the lines ofa survey; 
In the Lessee of Nicholas and others v. Hoiliday, at 
Huntingdon, May, 1802, before Yeates and Bracken- 
ridge, justices, (MSS. Reports.) Plaintiff claimed un- 
der a warrant to Edward Nicholas, for 150 acres; and 
asurvey thereon of 199 acres and 17 perches, made 
25th of May, 1765, by Samuel Finlay, whoacted under 
Richard Tea, the surveyor of tbe district- Finlay sur- 
veyed four other warrants at the same time, amounting 
in the whole to 550 acres, he,in the month of July follow- 
ing, extended the lines of the different surveys in his 
drafts, by order of Tea, who made pretensions to the 
acjoining lands. 

The Court said, that the practice had been for sur- 
veyors to run and mark the boundaries on the ground, 
and afterwards calculate their contents. They could 
then add to, or diminish the quantities surveyed on the 
closing lines. But if any great mistake had been made 
careful surveyors usually went on the ground again, 
and made new surveys, obliterating their former marks. 
Atter a survey was returned into the Surveyor Gener- 
al’s office, the lines could not be extended, without a 
new warrant or order of survey, their former authority 
being functus officio: but before such return, the sur- 
veyor might extend the lines of a survey made by mis- 
take, where no injury resulted to other claimants. And 
see Bidd!e’s lessee v. Dougal, to the same effect.—2 
Binney 37, and Evans v. Nargons, ib. 55. 

Where a survey has been made on a warrant gener- 
ually descriptive, and a re-survey is made thereof by 
order of the Board of Property, whereby part of the 
old survey is omitted. and new lands added, part where- 
of have been surveyed under intervening rights, the 
title cannot prevail as to such omissions, or additions, 
injurious to other persons, But as to such parts of the 
land as were comprehended in the old survey, and were 
not dropped or abandoned by the re-survey, and as to 
such additions as were not theretofore surveyed under 
other rights, the title must prevail. Addleman v. Way, 
Huntingdon, May, 1805, before Yeates and Smith, jus- 
tices, (MSS. Reports. ) 

It is not esse ntial to the validity ofa survey of a body 
of lands, that the lines of each tract shculd be marked 
on the ground. It is sufficient if the surveyor has mark- 
ed lines enough to iden'ify the particular tracts. But 
in such case the surveyor is not entitled to the full com- 
pensation giv.n in law, Woods v. Ingersol, 1 Binney, 
146. 

If a survey had been duly made under legal authori- 
ty, and the land surveyed remains open to purchasers, 
a warrant coming afterwards to the hands of the d. puty, 
may be applied by him tothe survey already made, 
without running and marking the lines anew. So, 
where the lands to be surveyed are bounded by the 
lines o' other tracts, surveyed before, he need not run 
those lines over again. Lessee of M’Rhea v, Plummer, 
1 Binney, 227. 

‘The return of a deputy surveyor is prima facie evi- 
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dence, but not conclusive of the truth of the matter re- 
turned. It would be a reflection op courts of justice, 
if, where the party had in truth procured a legal survey 
to be made, he should be stopped from showing it, 
merely because there had formerly been an illegal sur- 
vey, and the officer had made a mistake in his return, 
Faulkner v, the lessee of Eddy, in error, 1 Binney, 
188. 

A survey made by an assistant deputy surveyor for 
himself, is of no validity till it is recorded by his princi- 
pal. M’Kinzie v. Crow, 2 Binney, 105. 

Applications made to deputy surveyor to make a sur- 
vey, and what passed thereon, are proper evidence. 
They are acts done in prosecution of the title, and tend 
to show that no laches is imputable to the party who 
took out the warrant, but that he made the proper ef- 
forts to complete his title. Such evidence has constant- 
ly been received. Were it otherwise, it would scarcely 
ever be possible to show fraud, or improper conduct on 
the part of the deputy surveyor. Nesbit’s lessee v. Titus 
Huntingdon, May,1793, before M’Kean,C. J. and Yeates 
J. (MSS. Reports.) 

In the Lessee of John Hub'ey and others v. Benjamin 
Chew, Northumberland, October 1796, before Yeates 


and Smith, Justices. (MSS. Reports.) The plaintiff 
claimed under 18 different warrants, dated the 16th of | 


August, 1773, to Bernard Hubley, and others; a survey 
begun by Jesse Lukens, on the 7th of September, 1773, 


(but nothing further done, than running two lines, by | 


reason of the appearance of some Indians;) and the sur- 
veys fina'ly completed on the 14th, 15th, 16th, 17th, 
18th, and 19th of April, 1777, by Joseph Wallis, under 
Charles Lukens, deputy surveyor, 


A small memorandum book of ficld notes of Jesse 


Lukens, was offered in evidence by the plaintiff, and 


excepted to by defendant, and a witness was adduced, 
who swore it did not appear to be Luken’s hand-writing; 


but it appeared to have been found amongst the papers 
of the deputy surveyor of the district, and that other 


witnesses believed the notes to be Luken’s writing, 
(though having been first traced out with a black-leaa 


It was contended for defendant,that the surveys were 
made without authority, and could only be considered 
as mere blank paper. 

It was mutually agreed, that deputy surveyors, be- 
fore the revolution, were not under oath; but that they 
gave bond and security for the faithful discharge of 
their duty; and likewise, that the surveys in question, 
were not returned into the office of the Secretary of 
the Supreme Executive Council. 

The defendant’s counsel insisted, that the papers of- 
fered; differed from, and were materially distinguished 
from common returns of surveys. They have been put 
into the office by one of the parties, and to whom they 
were delivered, is uncertain; not being registered in 
the usual book kept for that purpose, they are either 
impositions on the part of Wallis, or an improper use 
has been made of his drafts. 

From the principles and nature of the American Re- 
volution, it is obvious, that all proprietary officers ter- 
minated when the great event took place. But on this 
subject, there can be no possible difficulty. A law of 
the state has expressly declared, that all appointments 
by the late governors of Pennsylvania, or by acts of as- 
| sembly, should cease, the trustees of the Loan Office 
| only excepted. 

It probably will be said, that the act for vesting the 
| estates of the late proprietaries of Pennsylvania in this 
| commonwealth, asserts, that all titles and claims de- 
rived under them, their officers, or others by them du- 
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ly appointed, or others, shall be thereby confirmed and 
| established; with a proviso, that the private estates of 
the proprietaries only, which had been surveyed and 
| returned into the Land Office, on or before the 4th of 
July, 1776, should be confirmed to them; and that 
| thereby, a line of distinction is drawn between the 
| property of individuals, and of the late proprietaries, as 
| to the times of surveys of their respective lands, ‘To 
‘this, it is answered, that the act only refers to the titles 
and claims, as they stood on the 4th of July, 1776, and 
‘all the interest of the proprietaries at the time in the 
soil, was thereby vested in the commonwealth, The 

provision, is anew clause, that the proprietary estates, 


pencil, and afterwards run over with a pen and ink, | intended to be secured by the act, were confined to 
the usual character of his hand-writing was disguised | those lands which had not only been surveyed, but re- 


thereby, and rendered more stiff,) the court directed it 
should be read in evidence, 


The surveys made by Joseph Wallis were also offer- 
ed in evidence, and opposed in the like manner. On 
the face thereof they purported to be made on the 14th, 
15th, 16th, 17th, 18th, and 19th of April, 1777, and 
were returned in these words, *‘ For Charles Lukens, 
Esq. Joseph Wallis. (D. S-) 


Proof was given, that on a hearing between the par- 
ties, before the Board of Property, in April, 1793, 


Wallis had admitted that he had surveyed the lands in | 


1777, but made no returns thereon, and denied that the 
letters (DS) therein, were his hand writing: some wit- 
nesses deposed, that they did not believe those lett« rs 
(DS) were his hand-writing; and others deposed the 
contrary. 


A special certificate from Daniel Brodhead, Surveyor 
General, accompanied each survey, in these words: 
** The above isa true copy of the original remaining in 
my office, which does not appear to be registered as 
other returns are in the books kept for that purpose, 
and the survey appears to have been made at a time 
when the Land Office was closed, and no Surveyor Ge- 
neral, or deputy, under the new constitution was ap- 
pointed,” 


The plaintiff’s counsel admitted, that their surveys 
were not returned into the Surveyor General’s office 
till after 1781, and it was sworn, that John Musser (who 
it was agreed, was interested in the lands claimed by 


| turned before that day, strengthens this position. 
This construction, moreover, is fortified by the law of 
| 17th of March, 1780, which was made with the express 
| view of guarding against the mischiefs which might 
{arise from clandestine surveys, and undue appropria- 
| tions of vacant or waste lands, made since 4th of July, 
| 1776, and enacts, that such surveys shall not be availa- 
| ble in law or equity, or vest any title in such lands, un- 
| less they should be returned, with clear descriptions of 
| the rights or claims upon which they were made, with- 
in the periods therein limited. That this has not been 
| done in the present instance, has already been agreed; 
_and consequently the terms of this law fully apply 
hereto, unless it is otherwise provided for, by sume 
subsequent act of the legislature. 
| The law for establishing a Land Office, directs, that 
all persons entitled in law or equity,to lands within the 
Ind‘an purchase, by virtue of any grant, warrant or lo- 
| cation, before the 10th of December, 1776, may re- 
| ceive patents, on payment of the purchase money, in- 
, terest and office fees; and where surveys have not been 
made and returned to the former office, an order of 
survey and patent may be had on certain conditions, &c. 
All lands theretofore conveyed and not returned, shall 
be returned into the Surveyor General’s office in nine 
|} months. No relief is given by this law. 
| ‘The act of 5th of April, 1782, empowers the Sur- 
veyor General, to receive returns of such surveys, as 
shall appear to him, to have been faithfully and regu- 
larly made, from the late deputy surveyors, for such 


the plaintiff,) had delivered them into the office; but | further period, as to him shall seem just and reasona- 
the precise time and manner of doing it, cid not ap-| ble. The plaintiff, to entitle himself to the benefit of 


pear. 


this law, must evince the regularity of thissurvey. The 
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Surveyor General, by his certificate, lias disapproved, 
and not approved of these returns. 

The act of 4th of September, 1793, directs, that all 
returns of surveys, actually executed since the 4th of 
July, 1776, by deputy surveyors, under legal appoint- 
ments, shall be received in the Land Office, though the 
deputies may not be in office at the time of the return 
made; provided that they have not been more than nine 
years out of office. 

To entitle a party to the return of surveys contem- 
plated by this law, they must have been actually exe- 
cuted by deputy surveyors, whilst they acted under le- 


gal appointments. 
veyor General, expired, beyond all question, under the 
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Now John Luken’s power, as Sur- | business. 


















ed to the Secretary of the Executive Council, was 
merely on account of the Land Office being shut. 

The act of 9th of April, 1781, cures the defect in the 
plaintiff's title in not returning thesé surveys to this Se- 
cretary’s office. If the surveys were returned in nine 
months from the passing of that law, it is sufficient. It 
was not necessary that the surveyors should return the 
surveys with their own hands. The party interested 
may well do it for him; this is known to be a customary 
thing. If the surveys were lodged in the office before 
the 9th of January, 1782, there was no occasion for the 
Surveyor General to exercise any discretion in the 
His certificate at this time can neither di- 
minish, nor add weight to the surveys. They were 


law of 28th of January, 1777; and his deputations must | found duly returned into his office, and derive authori- 


have ceaced of course. It is evident, therefore, that 
Charles Lukens could have no power to make a survey 
of vacant lands, in April, 1777, and that Joseph Wallis, 
who acted under him, could have no greater authority 
than his principal. 


ty from that circumstance. 

The intention of the legislature, in passing the law of 
4th September, 1793, was to ease the citizens of the 
expenses of new surveys. Charles Lukens did act un- 
der a legal appointment: Joseph Wallis had business 


The legislature in their act of 9th of April, 1781, jus- | under him; and it would be attended with the most per- 


tify and sanction the acts of the proprietary officers, in 
the granting of lands, up to the 10th of December, 
1776, but no further. It is therefore submitted, that 
these surveys were made without authority, and can- 
not amount to an appropriation of any lands; and con- 
sequently, that they ought not to be received in evi- 
dence. 

The plaintiff’s counsel urged, that at any rate the 
surveys were evidence, to show that the persons now 
suing, prosecuted their claim to lands, which were 
begun to be surveyed in 1773, and that they never lost 
sight of their object. 

The law of November, 1779, has very general and 
extensive words. It declares, that, ‘*all and every the 
rights, titles, estates, claims and demands, which were 


nicious consequences, to Jay down the doctrine, that all 
| the acts of deputy surveyors from the 20th of Decem- 
| ber, 1776, to 27th of November, 1779, were merely 
void and of none effect. 
The Court declared their opinion, that the surveys 
offered in evidence, did not appear to be executed by 
a proper officer, whilst he acted under a legal appoint- 
}ment. A mode had been provided by the act of assem- 
| bly of 17th of March, 1780, by which they might have 
' been rendered legitimate; but the directions of that law 
| not having been pursued, by a return into the office 

of the Secretary of the Supreme Executive Council, no 
| succeeding law, that they knew of, cured the defect of 
| proper authority in Joseph Wallis, who made the sur- 
| veys. Consequently, the surveys could not be receiv- 

















granted by,or derived from the said proprictaries, their | ed in evidence of the appropriation of vacant lands, but 
officers, or others by them duly commissioned and ap- | only as merely pursuing and continuing the claim of 
pointed or otherwise, or to which any person or per- | the parties. The court, however, invited the plaintiff’s 
sons, other than the said proprictaries, were, or | counsel, to require that the point might be reserved for 
are entitled, either in law or equity, or by virtue of | further investigation, which was done accordingly. 

any deed, patent, warrant or survey, of, in or to any The plaintiff then gave evidence of having paid Jo- 
part, or portion of the lands comprised and contained | seph Wailis £127. 2s. 6d. by his receipt, bearing date 
within the limits of this state, or by virtuewf any loca- | 9th of April, 1778, for surveying sundry tracts of land, 
tion filed in the Land Office at any time or times before | and making a draft extraordinary: and a general draft 
the said 4th of July, 1776, shall be, and they are made by Wallis, connecting twenty-five surveys to- 










thereby confirmed, ratified and established forever, &c.” 
Now, though the locations must be entered before 


that day, there are now words which limit the surveys | 


to that period. ‘The terms are ‘‘by virtue of any deed, 
patent, warrant, of survey.” The words ‘‘or other- 
wise’? have some meaning, and can refer to nothing, 
but to some supposed or implied defect of power in the 
late proprietary officers. The distinction made be- 


tween the lands claimed by individuals, and by the late | 


proprietaries, in their private capacities, must strike 
every reasonable mind. To vest an interest in the lat 
ter, surveys must have been made and returned be- 
fore a certain day, but in the former case, the legisla- 
ture are wholly silent, and it may fairly be concluded, 
that any survey made for a private person, previous to 
the passing of that act, by an officer de facto, would be 
good and valid. The law favours the acts of persons in 
reputed authority. To reconcile the minds of the peo- 
ple to the measure of taking from the late proprietaries 
their interest and property in the soil, it became neces- 
sary to use strong expressions in the law, thereby secu- 
ring all the rights and claims of individual citizens.— 
A mortgage made on the 20th of June, 1776, acknow- 
ledged the 5th of July, and recorded on the 3d of No- 
vember, 1776, was held good and valid, and one of the 
reasons given by the court, was, that all transactions in 
the Land Office, and other officers, during the interreg- 
num, which were in themselves fair and honest, have 
uniformly been considered as valid, for the sake of 
public convenience. 1 Dallas, 436, 438. 

The reason why surveys were directed to be return- 





| gether, was offered in evidence, and excepted to. 

By the Court. If this paper is offered as evidence of 
an official survey, we must reject it, to preserve consis- 
tency in our opinion: but if it is offered as written de- 
clarations of Wallis, to strengthen, or weaken his asser- 
| tions before the Board of Property, in the presence of 
| the parties, it may be admitted for those purposes, but 
ino further. It cannot be made use of to establish any 
| independent fact. The court finally declared, indepen- 
dent of the merits, that the plaintiff could not recover, 
for want ofan official survey: and the verdict was for 
the defendant; which was acquiesced in. 

Papers found in the office of the deputy surveyor of 
the district, and in his hand writing, may be given in 
evidence, to impeach his return of survey. But sach 
papers should be treated with due caution, and con- 
sideration had of all the attendant circumstances. So 
ruled, in the lessee of Adams vs. Goodlander and 
others, Northumberland, May, 1798, before Shippen 
and Yeates, Justites. (MSS. Reports.) 

Letter of a deputy surveyor to his assistant, to make 
a survey, is good prima facie evidence, though not 
proved to have been delivered, and the survey has been 
made after the death of the deputy surveyor. but which 
circumstance the assistant may not have known; but it 
may be repelled by other proof. The authority ofsuch 
assistant should not be too nicely scrutinized after a 
|a great lapse of time. Bell’s lessee vs, Levers, North- 

ampton, June 1800. (MSS. Reports.) S.C. 4 Dal- 
las, 210. 
And, in the lessee of Armstrong vs. Morgan, Hun- 
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tingdon, May, 1803, before Yeates and Smith, justices, | late riots, it is necessary that certain information should 
(MSS. Reports ) The plaintiff’s counsel stated, that his | be obtained, and we deem it advisable that suitable 
claim depended on a written order, signed by Richard | means be adopted to obtain the information required. 
Peters, Esq. directed to Col. John Armstrong, to sur- | Wherefore:— 

vey to George Crogan, Esq. 4000 acres on Aughwick, Resolved, That a committee of seven—three from the 
Juniata, and Dunning’s creek, in 1761. That the said | city, and two from the northern and two from the 
written order was afterwards burnt in the house of Col. | southern liberties—be now appointed, whose duty it 
Armstrong, in 1763. But the survey so made, was re- | shall be toinquire into the origin and progress of the 
cited in a patent to James Foley, for another part of the ) late riots in Philadelphia, and the means taken to sup- 
land, ‘*to have been made by the consent and direc- | press them; and to ascertain the extent of personal in- 
tion of the proprietaries for George Croghan.” After | jury inflicted, and the damage done to property, real 
showing which, they offered to prove the contents of | and personal; and that the said committee be request- 
the said written order by parol evidence: and that the | ed to make report to an adjourned meeting of the citi- 
Land Office had been searched, but no vestiges of the | zens of the city and county of Philadelphia, to be held 
written order could be found. This evidence was ob- | at this place, on the 15th day of September, inst. at 74 





jected to. 

By the Court. The objection made, goes rather to 
the operation of the evidence offered, than to its admis- 
sibility. The great rule of evidence is, that none shall | 
be admitted which supposes superior evidence behind 
in the power of the party. If an instrument be lost, | 
after proving that it did once exist, it may be proved | 
by acopy; or if there be none such, by witnesses viva | 
voce. The law for necessity admits that, which of all | 
things it most abhors, parol evidence of deeds. Even | 
the copies of records which have been lost, may be gi- 
ven in evidence, though not proved to be true copies. 
It is admitted that all the official papers of Col. Arm- 
strong were burned in 1763,and this order must be pre- 
sumed to have been amongst them. ‘The Land Office 
has been searched, &c. nothing remains in the plain- 
tiff’s power, except the parol evidence offered, which 
ought to be received, and its operation weighed dispas- 
sionately. 

For other matters relating to surveys, and titles to 
lands. See the notes to the limitation act, post. | 
The reader is further referred to the end of the ap- | 
pendix in the 4th volume,where any additional cases on 
the subject which may hereafter be decided, will be | 
noticed; and any errors in the preceding notes which 
may occur to the editor, or be pointed out by others, 
will be corrected. 

It remains only to notice an act of assembly passed, 
19th of March, 1804, (chap. 2451,) entitled ‘* An act 
enjoining certain duties on the Surveyor General,” 
which enacts, that the Surveyor General shall be =e 
thorized to issue certificates of any entry or entries in | 
the books of accounts heretofore kept by the Surveyor | 
General, containing entries of the time of bringing into | 
his office any survey or surveys made by his deputies, | 
or any of them, and the charges therein made against 
them or either of them.as acceptance fees for the same, 
under the seal of his office, and to receive the usual fee 
fur such certificate, for which he shall account to the 
commonwealth; and the certificate so issued shall be 
deemed and admitted as legal evidence in any court 
within this commonwealth, anv law or custom to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

There are no books of the nature above described, 
in the Land Office, prior to John Luken’s time. 





TOWN MEETING. 


At a meeting of the citizens of the city of Philadel- 


o’clock, P. M. 

The Chairman appointed the following gentlemen as 
the committee authorized in the above resolution. 

John Binns, John Goodman, 

Peter Hay, Morton M’ Michael, 

James Mott, Andrew Hovten, 

Richard Renshaw, 

Resolved, That the Committee have power to fill any 
vacancy that may occur in their body, by resignation or 
otherwise. 

JOS. R. INGERSOLL, Chairman. 


¢ Secretaries. 


Peter Hay 
Jos. R. Chandler. 


GEOLOGY OF MIFFLIN COUNTY. 


We have just received the first number of the 
‘* Transactions of the Geological Society in Pennsylva- 
nia,” published by J. Dobson, No. 68 Chestnut street. 
This journal is neatly printed, contains 180 pages and 
6 colored engravings, and the whole gives evidence of 
the zeal and industry manifested by this important socie- 
vy. Among other articles is an interesting account of 
the gold region of the United States, and we observe 
that one of its members has undertaken to visit and re- 
port upon the gold region of York Co. We trust that 
the exertions of this society will ultimately be success- 
ful in procuring a Geological survey of the whole state 
under the patronage of the legislature. The following 
article extracted from the present number of the jour- 
nal, relates to a portion of our own state. ‘The society 
and the journal will, we hope, both be encouraged. 


On the Geological position of certain beds which eotain 
numerous fossil marine plants of the fomily Fucvides; 
near Lewistown, Mifflin county, Pennsy!/vania.— 
By Ricnann C. Tarxor, F. G, S. &c.—Read April 
23, 1834. 


Ina recent number of the London Magazine of Na- 
tural History, | communicated a drawing of Fucnides 
Alleghaniensis, so named by Dr. Harlan of Philadelphia; 
together with a slight sketch of some of the rocks com- 
prised within the grauwache group of central Pennsyl- 


phia, and the adjoining districts, held in the District | vania, and a more detailed notice of the strata in which 
Court Room, on Wednesday evening, September 3, | numerous fussil plants of this family prevail. 


Josten R-. Incrrsott, Esq. was called to the chair; and | 
Perer Hay and Jos. R. Cuanprer, appointed secreta- 
ries. The following preamble and resulution were 
offered by Alderman Binns, and unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, this meeting has been called ‘‘ to express 


I propose to state the substance of that article, as 
relates to the Fuci, and to annex some observations 
which have been made subsequent to that communica- 
tion. 

Fossil plants of this family are very common in the 


the public sentiment in relation to the late riots, and to | siliceous and argillaceous deposits of the transition se- 


adopt such measures as shall be deemed proper for the 
relief of the innocent sufferers:’’—And, whereas, to 
enable this meeting to express correct opinions on their 
own behalf, or on behalf of the public, or to adopt pro- 
per measures in r. lation to the innocent sufferers by the 


ries, in this country. In the grauwache group of Swe- 
den, Mr. De la Beche enumerates two species, and one 
other undetermined species occurs in Ireland. In 
England I am not aware that any have been described 
in the same scries of rocks. On the authority of M, 
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Ad. Brongniart, Dr. Harlan refers totwo species in the 
transition limestones of Canada. Within the space of 
a few mouths, Il have observed Fucoides Alleghaniensis, 
with other species, in the brown sandstone of Tussey 
Mountain, near Alexandria in Huntingdon county. Fur- 
ther south I noticed them in a similar rock in Bedford 
county. Inthe white sandstone of the seven Moun- 
tains, ‘in Centre county, FP. Alleghaniensis, and several 
others prevail at the height of seventeen or eighteen 
hundred feet above the sea. At Muncey idge, near 
Muncy, in Lycoming county, I obtained splendid spe- 
cimens of F. Alleghaniensis, on white sandstone; and 
in the same vicinity other species in greywache slate. 
At the latter place and near Lewistown they occur at 
450 feet above tide water. Inthe lower part of the 
old red sandstone, on the eastern slope ef the Alleghe- 
ny Ridge, I have observed fgssil fuct of simple form, 
associated with Productz, at points more than a hundred 
miles apart. = ; 

Detached fragments containing specimens of F. A/le- 
ghaniensis, amongst others, that from whence Dr. 
Harlan’s figure and description are derived, have not 
unfrequently been observed among the talus of the 
ridge, called Shade Mountain, on the north side of the 
Juniata river; and in the deep valley of ‘the Long 
Narrows,” below Lewistown. 

Towards the close of the last year the strata in which 
these fossil plants occur in situ, came under my obser- 
tion, and I proceed to describe the circumstances at- 
tending their position. 

After passing Lewistown, the Juniata flows easterly 
five or six miles, between two ridges of siliceous rock, 
each upwards of 709 feet high, through the narrows. 
So narrow indeed is this ravine for the most part, that 
it oaly suffices for the channel of the river. The west- 
ern turnpike road, and the Pennsylvania canal are 


chiefly formed out of the base of the Shade Mountain,. 


which rises on the north side. In making the excava- 
tions for these works, the arrangement of the lower 
strata, is consequently exposed. ‘his developement is 
the more interesting, since it comprises the beds which 
contain fossil fuci in singular abundance. 

October 2d, and 25th. Commencing the ex«mination 
from the west, I traced these beds uninterruptedly 
among the debris, for a couple of miles, toa position 
where they could be examined more satisfactorily. 

They consisted of compact, fine grained argil!aceous 
sandstone, interstratified with greenish seams of shale 
and some with their laminz of dark carbonaceous slate, 
both containing mica. Further westward, the fucus 
beds were again laid bare, to the height of near fifty 
feet. Here I counted seven courses of them, compris- 
ed within a thickness of only four feet. 

Among the lower beds are some of white sub crys- 
talline quartz rock, and others of micaceous and schis- 
tose sandstone, whose upper surfaces were traversed 
by fuci of another species, distinguished by long curv- 
ing stalks; whilst on other slabs a third species, crossing 
in straight lines, formed a reticulated surface, resem- 
bling network. 

At three miles below Lewistown, are exposed numer- 
ous seams of fine greenish brown sandstone, separated 
as before, by thin courses of micaceous clay and shale, 
containing some magnesia. So numerous are the beds 
of fucoides here, that eight or ten were counted within 
the space of six feet; some of which did not exceed an 
inch in thickness. Lower down the narrows succeeds 
a group of argillaceous and ferruginous beds; whose 
upper surfaces were covered with obscure forms, and 
irregular branching protuberances, probably derived 
from some other species of fossil alge. 

November 11th, and 12th. The exploration of the 
fucus beds was resumed, and from it results the discove- 

of a series far more extensive than had been contem- 
plated. On the margin of the canal, at the western end 
of Shade Mountain are exhibited numerous seams, va- 
rying from an inch to a foot in thickness, of argillaceous 
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Sandstone, the superior faces of which were observed 
‘o be thickly covered with obscure fuci or alge. These 
Seams are separated by partings of soft argillaceous 
rock, and greenish or yellow clay, from half an inch to 
aninch thick, almost entirely composed of accumulat- 
ed plants of the same description. An opening or quar- 
ry made in this series exhibits an astonishing succession 
of vegetable surfices or growths. Atleast one hundred 
courses are distinguishable within a perpendicular sec- 
tion of only twenty feet, ail of them crowded with fossil 
plants of the obscure kind, and occasionally crossed by 
the larger fucoides. 

At another point as many as twenty layers of fucoides 
were counted in the thickness of only three feet. There 
seems to be more than a hundred and fifty feet thick- 
ness of this part of the series. It is difficult to estimate 
the entire thickness, since it cannot be known how low 
it descends under the level of the Juniata. Allowing 
for the average inclination of the whole group from the 
river to the ridge, it cannot be taken at less than 200 
feet. Atthe west end of Shade Mountain I found 
these beds extending uninterruptedly to an elevation of 
from 300 to 350 feet. Those containing the obscure 
alge reached 250 feet, and at 300 feet abundance of 
surface slabs exhibited the Fucoides Alleghaniensis in 
situ. Above this height the ridge is abrupt and is coy- 
ered with loose sandstone blocks. 

The deposit which has been thus briefly traced out, 
although it forms an insignificant fraction of the im- 
mense succession which is comprised within the grau- 
wache group, present matter for the consideration of 
the speculative geologist. It has been seen that here 
occur almost innumerable beds of fucoides, of several 
species, 

Hence may be inferred the existence at various 
epochs, of so many surfaces on which vegetation flour- 
ished, at the bottom of an ancient ocean. We ascer- 
tained that there were frequent repetitions of these sub- 
marine plants, and many renewals of the argillaceous 
matter in which they took root. We further learn, 
from the often repeated successions of this marine ve- 
getation, and from the absence of the coarse aggre- 
gates, grits and conglomerates, that this member of the 
grauwache group was formed under a quiescent state 
of the antediluvian waters. The F. Alleghaniensis has 
with propriety been classed with the most interesting 
fossil productions of this continent. A single slab in 
your cabinet, ornamented in relief with groups of this 
remarkable fossil, whose figured surface reminds us of 
the Gothic tracery of ancient sculpture, is of itself an 
object of admiration. Imagine beds of these, miles in 
extent, deposited or rather accumulating growth after 
growth, and layer over layer, and you will have one 
more subject for contemplation, in addition to the in- 
numerable others, which result from our inquiries into 
the “ Remains of a former world.” 

Since the preceding passages were written, I have 
again explored the position of the fucus beds in the 
Shade Mountain, and am enabled to subjoin a few addi- 
tional notes. 

It may be premised that in estimating the position 
and areas of the various deposits in this vicinity, no 
small perplexity arises from their curvatures or contor- 
tions. Erroneous impressions relative to their prevail- 
ing inclination and direction, must not unfrequently 
result from the inspection of detached sections. It is 
only by a continued series of observations, under propi- 
tious circumstances at various points, and at different 
seasons of the year,—for even the’ season of snow is fa- 
vorable to the exhibition of some of the broader geo'o - 
gical features in mountanous districts—that the intrica- 
cies of such ceposits can be unravelled. This remark 
is strictly applicable to the entire valley of the Juniata, 
on either side of which, throughout its course, a con- 
tinued series of contorted stratified masses, rolling and 
heaving like the waves ofa stormy ocean, embarrass tie 
progress of geological investigation. 
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It has been long ago noticed, that the deposition of | interlacing white quartz veins,occurs on the north slope 
the grauwache and transition strata, appears to have | of both the Shade Mountain and Jack’s Mountain, 
been subjected to much interruption; that the order | and a similar arrangement prevails in the main ridge of 
of their succession is extremely variable; and that while | the next group, called the Seven mountains. Coarse, 
in some situations, certain deposits were accumulated } imperfectly defined traces of Fucoides are occasionally 
in great thickness, they were at other points wholly | seen on the surface of the red sandstone, in all these 
absent. localities. 

The Lewistown argillo-siliceous beds, which are dis-| The deposits, which by way of local distinction I 
tinguished by such a remarkable succession of fossil | have designated as the Fucus beds, comprise ‘strata of 
marine plants, furnish an example in accordance with | different mineralogical character; consisting of modifi- 
these views.* Occupying the bottom of a deep trough, } cations and admixtures of argillaceous, slaty and _ sili- 
between two lofty ridges which are formed ofa different | ceous rock, coarsely laminated, and separated by thin 
material and incline at opposite angles, these beds bro-| partings of shale. Some of the slates are of fine tex- 
ken and distorted by violent action and apparer.tly un- | ture, and contain chlorite, magnesia, mica and ferrugi- 
conformable to the subjacent rocks, bear evidence of a | nous matter. Animal remains have not been detected 
more recent origin.t ‘Towards the eastern termination | in them. 
of this trough, they are seen rising up at a high angle| The marine vegetable fossi!s are all referrible to the 
and then folded back against the mountain; appear to | family fucoides. F'ucoides Alleghaniensis has been ori- 
abut upon the silicious rocks of the ridge; dipping | ginally described by Dr. Harlan from this locality, and 
about twenty degrees to the north west.+ In the centre | is the most remarkable fossil here. In one variety the 
of the narrows they dip at an angle of thirty degrees in | ruge of the branches or digits are more strongly serra- 
the same direction towards the ridge,§ and at the upper | ted than those figured by Dr. Harlan. 
or western entrance the inclination changes toavery! . Brongniartt’, also described by the same natural- 
gentle slope from the mountain. | ist, ccecurs here, but more sparingly. Vid. pl. iii, 

They do not exhibit themselves in situ in the nar- | fig. 6. 
rows at a higher elevation than about fifty feetabove| Figures 1, 2, pl. i. and iii. pl. ii. and v. pl. ii. are 
the Juniata, and occupy merely a strip of the breadth | sketches one-fourth the natural scale, of another species 
of one-sixth of a mile. At the western termination of | of fucoides, distinguished by its long, flexible and flat- 
the Shade Mountain we find this deposit not only ex- | tened stalks, with few branches. The breadth of these 
panded over an area a mile in breadth at least, but at- | stalks is commonly half aninch, but sometimes greater. 
taining an elevation of three hundred and fifty feet; the | The specimens are sketched from slabs which occur in 
whole mass descending, as we have before stated, at a} the Long Narrows. It would have better served the 
small angle towards the west. purpose of scientific illustration, could more perfect 

The Juniata cuts across the Fucus beds at this point, | specimens, exhibiting the superior terminations of these 
traversing from the north to the south side of Shade | plants, have been procured. 

Mountain; and here this ridge having passed inastraight| Figure 4, pl. ii. is a sketch from a large slab of that 
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line for more than forty miles from the Susquehanna | species which has been referred to as obscure or inde- 
and having maintained a uniform elevation throughout, | terminate, and which covers in relief the upper surfaces 
loses its bold character and terminates ina gentle slope | of the pavement slabs used in the streets of Lewistown. 


to the river. Through the comparatively soft strata| It occurs in greater profusion than the other species. 
which contain the vegetable remains, the Juniata has in } Hundreds of beds, some of them not an inch in thick- 
the lapse of ages, affected a passage, first transversely, | ness, and seldom exceeding five or six inches, occupy 
and then longitudinally down the gorge, and during this | an aggregate thickness of probubly 200 feet, at the 
process a large portion of such strata have evidently | western termination of Shade Mountain; and the quar- 
been removed. These details are illustrated by the | ries on the margin of the canal, within a mile of Lewis- 
map and section, PI. iv. fig. 6, and PI. iii. fig. 7, by | town, furnish an inexhaustible supply of these excellent 
which it will be perceived that the stratification of the | paving materials. The vegetable forms are less distin- 
two ridges incline toward each other, at an angle of| guishable when fresh from the quarry, than in the 
about fifty degrees, and if prolonged would meet be- | weathered slabs and pavements, where the argillaccous 
neath the centre of the trough; and as the fucus beds} shale, which always interposes between the seams of 
seem to rest upon both, as a filling up, it is obvious why | irdurated stone, is decomposed and scaled off. 
we incline to the opinion before given that thisdeposi-| In the foregoing notes have been brought together 
tion was effected at a period subsequent to the unheav- | the observations which a temporary residence near the 
ing of the ridges. spot has enabled the writer to make, respecting this 
Shade Mountain, on its southern side, consists of a{ singular depository of fossil plants; to which investiga- 
compact rock, composed of crystalline grains of quartz, | tion he is happy to acknowledge himself stimulated by 
and rising to the height of near 750 feet in waving beds | the instructive paper of Dr. Harlan on the Fucoides 
and coarse lamina, whose average inclination is about | 4/leghaniensis, in the Journal of the Academy of Natural 


50° S. E. their direction being N. E. nearly. The} Sciences of Philadelphia, vol. vi. p. 289, 
surface of this stone is covered with minute quartz —=== 


crystals, and its masses are every where intercepted by 
that peculiar striated glance cleavage, so commonly 
observed in the anthracite coal slates, and even in the | 
coal itself. On breaking this rock, it appears spotted 
with a brown mineral substance, occupying small cells. 
This mineral oxidates on exposure, and being soon re- 
moved, the empty cavities confer a honeycomb appear- 


PotTsvi1xE, Pa. Aug. SO. 

Drovent.— We have bad an unusually long spell of 
dry weather in this neighborhood. We learn that the 
crops of corn, buckwheat, &c. Kc. have sustained con- 
siderable injury. ‘The pasture is literally burnt up in 
many places. ‘The Schuylkill above and below us, is 
: dwindled into arill or streamlet, which may be passed 
ance on weather worn masses. Rocks of this structure | oyer dry-shud. The want of rain was scarcely ever be- 
are by no means uncommon in the grauwache group. | fore more severely felt than at present. The weather 


The neighboring paraliel ridge of Jack’s mountain is | has been cool for several days past.— Miners Journal. 
of this description on its south side; and 1 have even 


observed fragments on the west side of the Allegheny 


ridge. 
Red sandstone, (quartose, greywache or grit, ) with 
* Pl. iv. Fig. 


+ Pl. iii. Fig. 8. 
| Pl. iii, Fig, 10. 


+ Pl. iv. Fig. 7. 
§ Pl. iii. Fig. 9, 


Lance Ccccumper.—A cucumber, measuring 18 
inches in length, 13 inches in circumference, and 
weighing 54 pounds, was raised in Mr. Hardy’s garden, 
in this borough, and can be seen atthe bar of the Penn- 
sylvania Hall. This is the largest cucumber we have 
ever seen, and we challenge the neighboring count:es 
to produce one of equal size.—J0, 
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Extract from the Meteorological Register, taken at the State Capitol—Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 


By James Wrieut, Librarian. 


APRIL, 1834, 
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s . ; a E = 5 os g bo So : State of the Weather. 
Es : slat el leds 
| SPretrigtahe tt. {Sue 3 
S| 4 | = Zz m = = 7 s = = 
Thermometer. Barometer. 
1;Tuesday 45 54 61 53 29.81) 29.73] 29.72) 29.7H|N Cloudy day, 
2|Wednesd 52 53 58 54 72 80 82 78|IN Light Rain—Cloudy, 
3|Thursd’d]| 44 50 55 50 30,10 10 10; 30.10)|INW Clear day, 
4| Friday 43} 49 | 51 | 48 24, 24, 24 Q4lINE Cloudy day, 
s\saturday || 41 | 48 | 55 | 48 | 981 28, 28] QgilE Clear day, 
6|Sunday 45 47 48 47 12} 30.00} 30.00) 30.04/|/E Cloudy ,—rain, 
7| Monday 48 53 53 51 29.93 3 93} 29.93||NE Rain, —Cloudy, 
8| Tuesday 56 64 65 62 82 82 82 82)|NE Cloudy day, 
9|Wednesd!| 55 64 60 60 80 80 80 80|,SE Cloudy,—rain at night, 
10|Thursd’y|| 48 50 AS 48 84 92 92 89)/E Cloudy damp day, 
11|Friday 46 57 63 55 50.04 06 06) $0.05|/E iClear day, 
12|Saturday |} 48 64 70 61 6 6 6| 30.06'|E do. do. 
13|Sunday 49 66 71 62 29.93 3 93} 29.93/|SK do. do. 
14| Monday 56 70 75 67 83 83 83)}|SE do, do, 
15\Tuesday |} 58 73 74 68 72 72 72||SW do. do. 
16|Wednesd!] 63 | 72 3 | 69 57| 57] s59i|SW do. do. 
17|Thursd’y 60 73 74 69 | 65 65 65| NW Clear,— Rain, 
18|Friday |! 54 60 62 59 | 30.00} 30.00 98,|SE Clear, —Cloudy, 
19)Saturday 50 55 55 53 80 80 llisSE Drizzling Rain, 
20|Sunday 55 65 68 3 80 72 77\|INW Clear day, 
21|Monday 63 69 72 68 76 76 76||SE Cloudy, day, 
22|Tuesday 65 73 70 69 74 74 74||NE do. do. 
23|W ednesd 48 55 64 56 65 50 60)|NE Drizzling rain— Cloudy, 
24\Thursday}| 53 62 3 59 70 70 7O\INW Clear day, 
25|Friday 45 45 45 45 65 65 65||INE Rainy day, 
26|Saturday 53 | 55 47 §2 50 50 S50)iINE Sun & cl’y,rain,snw at ni’t 
27|Sunday 38 47 44, 43 50 50 50)|W Cloudy, day—high wind, 
28] Monday 48 64 59 57 50 50 50||W Sun & clouds, 
29)/Tuesday 46 60 3 56 | 45 47 46\\|NW do. do. 
30'!Wednesu|} 50 | 62 | 62 | 58 441 441 44\||SE |Clear,—Cloudy, 
Thermometer. Barometer. 
Maximum on the 16th, - : ° 69°||Maximum on the 5th, - : 30.28 inches. 
Minimum on the 27th, - - : -  43°!/Minimum on the 30th, - - - 29.44 * 
Difference, - - - - 26°|| Difference, : : - 00.84 * 
Mean, - - - - -  57°|\Mean height, - - : - 29.80 *§ 


PUBLIC MEETING AT COLUMBIA. 


At an adjourned meeting of the citizens of Columbia, 
convened at the Town Hall on Monday evening, Sept. 
Ast, 1854, to receive the report of the committees ap- 
pointed to inquire into the state of the coloured popula- 
tion and to negotiate with them on the subject ofa sale 
of their property, the officers of the former meeting 
resumed their seats. 

_ The committees having made report, it was on mo- 
tion 

Resolved, That these reports be remanded to the 
committees who offered them for the purpose of hav- 
ing resolutions attached to them, and that this meeting 
do adjourn until Wednesday evening next. 

On Wednesday evening, September 3d, the meeting 
convened pursuant to adjournment, 

The commtttee appointed to inquire into the state of 
the colored population of this borough, presented the 


following report and recommendation which were 
adopted: 


Number of the black population found in Columbia 
August 28th, 1834:—214 men, 171 women, 264 child- 
ren—T otal 649, 


It is supposed that a good number have left the place 
within a few days, and that a number were scattered 
through the town that were not seen by the committee. 
Among the above men, the committee consider the fol- 
lowing named persons as vagrants: Wm. Rockoway, 
Henry Holland, Wash. Butler, Charles Butler, Jacob 
Coursey, Joe Dellum, James Larrett, Joseph Hughes, 
Abraham Waters, William Malston, Jr. Lloyd Mur- 
ray, 

A house occupied by John Scott and Wm. Stockes, 
is considered by the committee as a house of ill fame; 
it is rented by Joshua P. B. Eddy to them. 

Signed, JAMES COLLINS, 

WM. ATKINS, 

JOHN McMULLIN, 

J. F. MARKLEY, 

PETER HALDEMAN, Committee. 
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FIRST COURT HELD IN BUTLER COUNTY. 
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of the proper authorities to the above named vagrants | be published in the Spy, and that the minutes of this 
and nuisances as early #s practicable. meeting be referred to the committee named above. 

The committee appointed to negotiate with the blacks| Ou motion, the meeting adjourned. 
on the subject of a sale of their property, reported as JAMES GIVEN, Chairman, 
follows: Tuos. E, Cocunan, Sec’ry. 

The committee appointed at your first meeting ac- 
cording to the second resolution adopted at that meet- 
ing—Beg leave to report. 

That they have endeavored to give that attention 
to the subject which its importance justly demands. 


They have in the first place ascertained as nearly as Pag the latter part of my apprenticeship in the 
possible the-name and number of colored freeholders in | OSs I attended the court, kept. the minutes, swore 


The committee respectfully recommend the attention | On motion, it was Resolved, That these proceedings 





From Brackenridge’s Recollections of the West. 


FIRST COURT HELD IN BUTLER COUNTY. 


this borough, which according to the best information the juries and witnesses, and listened to the speeches 
they could obtain they lay before you as follows of lawyers and the charges of the judge, by means of 
viz:— *|which { picked up some law, in the way a child ac- 


quires its vernacular tongue. The bar wasa very able 
one, and the lawyers were in the habit of handling eve- 
ry subject in the most elaborate manner. 

It was now determined that I should begin a course 
of legal study, being in my eighteenth year. I had 
gone through a great deal of literary and miscellaneous 
reading, had some knowledge of history, and was well 
versed in the English classics, but had not yet read any 
law book. Mr. Wm. Ayres, who had been a student 
of my father, was appointed prothonotary of a new 
‘county called Butler, and, as he did not intend to give 
|up his practice in other courts, wanted some person to 
attend to the duties of his office. I was employed by 
‘him, and was to read law, excepting when my time 
| would be required by the business, which would not 


“1 01 often be the case. It was thought by my father that 
them are anxious, many wi ling to sell at once provid- | the solitude of Butler would be more favorable to ap- 
ed a reasonable price were offered—others would dis- | plication than the society of Pittsburg. 


pose of their property as soon as they could find any| On my arrival at Butler there were a few log houses 


other eligible situation. just raised, but not sufficiently completed to be occu- 
All to whom your committee spoke on the subject of| pied. It was not long before there were two taverns, a 
harboring strange persons among them, seemed dispos- | store and a blacksmith’s shop; it was thena town. The 
ed to give the proper attention to the subject. Your | country around was a perfect wilderness, with the ex- 
committee deem the result of their observation decided. | ception of a few scattered settlements, as far removed 
ly satisfactory. \from each other as the kraals in the neighborhood of 
In presenting this report your committee would re-| the Cape of Good Hope. I took with me a good sup- 
spectfully call vour attention to the impropriety of fur-| ply of books, together with the library of Mr. Ayres, 
ther urging the colored freeholders to sell until some | #4 immediately tasked myself with Blackstone’s Com- 
provisions are made to buy such as may be offered, | Mentaries. I had also some books selected for lighter 
lest they should be led to consider it all the work of a| ¢#ding, such as-Shakspeare, Ossian, the Henriade, 
few excited individuals, and not the deliberate decision | Pope’s Homer, Dacier’s Horace, the Comedies of Mo- 
of peaceful citizens. They therefore recommend the | litre, Plutarch’s Lives, the Travels of Anacharsis, and 
subject to the attention of capitalists; having no doubt | ther classical productions. I was also prepared with 
that, independent of every other consideration, the lots|* light fusee for exercise and amusement. The busi- 
in question would be a very profitable investment of | "€SS Of the office requiring but little of my time, and 
their funds, and that if a commencement were once | having an unbounded liberty, with a most exqusite re- 
made nearly all of the colored freeholders of the| !i8} for its enjoyment, no small portion of it was passed 
borough would sell as fast as funds could be raised to} !" wild and uncertain rambles through the roman. 
meet the purchases. Your committee would further | '¢ hills and valleys of Butler. The mornings and even- 
remark if every thing was in readiness, considerable | "88 Were devoted to study, but generally the day was 
time would be required to effect the object; they would | S8¢red to liberty. For months, and especially during 
therefore recommend caution and deliberation in every | 2UtU™n, always my favorite season, when the face of 
thing in relation to this important object. “ | nature is covered with a soft veil of pleasing melancho- 
In conclusion your committee offer the following | !¥:,1 wandered forth, without knowing whither I was 
resolution: © | going or when I should return. It was my practice to 
Resolved, That an association be formed for the pur-| have my gun in my hand, and my book in my pocket. 
pose of raising funds for the purchase of the property of| | should have felt at a loss without them, although I 
the blacks in this borough. seldom used either. My favorite place of resort was 
ROBERT SPEAR, | Glade Run, which was more picturesque anc romantic 
H. BRIMNER, ithan the fertile valleys of the Conoquenessing. The 
JAS, H. MIFFLIN, | scenery was such as Ossian loves to describe; the rocks, 
Committee. ithe grassy glades, the steep hills crowned with oak, 
. ‘the blue windings of a stream, Often have I sat for 
On motion, the report was adopted. ‘hours on the edge of a precipice, as if personating the 
On motion, the resolution attached thereto was/| genius of solitude. I gazed on the silent waste, giving 
adopted; and a committee of five gentlemen was ap-| wing to fancy, and weaving a thousand tissues of the 
pointed to form an association for the purpose ef pur-|brain. I have imagined incidents and events enough 
chasing the property of the blacks in this borough, 'to form volumes of Arabian tales. And will any one 
The following gentlemen were appointed the com. say this is net happiness? Let him first define exactly 
mittee: Messrs. Joseph Cottrell, Dominick Eagle, John wherein happiness consists. I followed the impulse of 
Cooper, Robert Spear and Jacob F, Markley, ‘nature, for I had not then read either Beattie’s Min- 


Henry Barney, Wm. Brown, Aaron Brown, James 
Burrell, Michael Dellam, Charles Dellam, Joshua Eddy, 
Walter Green, John Green, George Hayden, Widow 
Hayden, James Hollingsworth, Henderson, Glas 
cow Mature, Edward Miller, Wm. Pearl, Nicholas 
Pleasants, Philip Pleasants, Jacob Dickinson, John| 
Johnson, Ephraim Malson, Sawney Alexander, Robert 
Patterson, Stephen Smith, Peter Swails, John Thomas, 
James Richards, Betsey Dean (formerly Roatch) George 
Taylor, Geo. Young, Stephen Wilts, Eliza Park, Tho- 
mas Waters, Samuel Wilson, and Patrick, John and 
Washington Vincent—making in all thirty-seven. 

‘They have called on most of them in person and think 
the disposition manifested by most of them decidedly 
favorable to the object of the committee. Some of 
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strel, or Zimmerman on solitude. Muc has | 
been passed in the open air, and to this I ascribe, in a) 
great measure, 
been generally blessed. Confinem: 
insupportably irksome to my feelings. | a | 
tetic school for me. On one of my excursions, while | 
reclining beneath an oak, near a descending natural 
meadow, musing the fate of empires, a noble buck, with | 
branching antlers, walked leisurely up the hill towards 
me. My gun lay by my side, but the majestic appear- 
ance of the creature riveted my attention, until, raising | 
his head, he caught my eye, lifted his white tail, wheel- 
ed about, and bounded away to the thicket. 

The first court held in Butler drew the whule pepu- 
lation to the town, some on account of business, some 
to make business, but the greater part from idle curiosi- 
ty. They were at that time chiefly lish, who had all 
the characteristics of the nation. A log cabin just 
raised and covered, but without window sash, or doors, 
or daubing, was prepared for the hall of Justice. A| 

arpenter’s bench with three chairs upon it was the 
judgment seat. The bur of Pittsburg attended, and 
the presiding judge, a stiff, formal, and pedantic old 
bachelor, took his seat, supported by two associate 
judges, who were common farmers, one of whom was 
blind ofaneye. The hall was barely sufficient to con-| 
tain the bench, bar, jurors, and constables. But few | 
of the spectators could be accommodated on the lower | 
floor, the only one yet laid; many therefore clambered 
up the walls, and placing their hands and feet in the 
open interstices between the logs, hung there, sus- 
pended like enormous Madagascar bats. Some had 
taken possession of the joists, and big John M’Junkin 
(who until now had ruled at all public gatherings, ) had 
placed a foot on one joist, and a foot on another, di- 
rectly over the heads of their honors, standing like 
the Colossus of Rhodes. The judge’s sense of pro- 
priety was shocked at this exhibition. The sheriff, 
John M’Candless, was called, and ordered to clear the 
walls and joists. He went to work with his assistants, 
and soon pulled down by the legs those who were in no 
very great haste to obey. M’Junkin was the last, and 
began to growl, as he prepared to descend.—* What 
do you say, sir?” said the judge. ‘*I say, 1 pay my 
taxes, and his as good areetehere as iny mon.”— 
** Sheriff, sheriff,” said the judge, “ bring him before 
the court!” M’Junkin’s ire was now up as he reached 
the floor, began to strike his breast, exclaiming, ‘* My 
name is John M’Junkin, d’ye see—here’s the brist that 
niver flunched, if so be it was ina goode caase. Vl 
stan iny mona hitchin Butler county, ifso be he’ll 
clear me 0’ the la’.” “Bring him before the court,” 
said the judge. He was accordingly pinioned, and if 
not gagged, at least forced to be silent, while his case 
was under consideration. Some of the lawyers volun- 
‘teered as amici curiz,some ventured a word of apology 
for M’Junkin.—The judge prenounced sentence of im- 
prisonment for two hours in the jail of the county, and 
ordered the sheriff'to take him into custody. The she- 
riff with much simplicity observed, ‘* May it please the 
coorte, there is no jail at all at all to put him in.”— 
Here the judge took a learned distinction, upon which 
he expatiated at some length, fur the benefit of the 
bar. He said there were two kinds of custody: first, 
safe custody: secondly, close custody. ‘The first, is. 
where the body must be forthcoming to answer a dk 
mand or an accusation, and in this case the body may 
be delivered for the time being out of the hands of the 
law, on bail or recognizance; but where the imprison- 
ment forms a part of the satisfaction or punisiment, 
there can be no bail or mainprize. This is the reason 
of the common law, in relation to escapes under capias 
ad satisfaciendum, and also why a second ca. sa. can- 
not issue after the defendant has been once arrested 
and then discharged by the plaintiff. In like manner 
a man cannot be twice imprisoned for the same of- 
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fence, even if he be released before the expiration of | art. 
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h of my life has|the term of imprisonment. This is clearly a case of 


close custody,—arcta custodia, and the prisoner must 


the health and spirits with which 1 have | be confined, body and lmb, without bail or mainprize 


in some place of close incarceration. Here he was in- 
terrupted by the sheriff, who seemed to have hit upon 
a lucky thought.—‘*May it please the coorte, I’me just 
thinken that may be I can take him till Bowen’s pig 
pen—the pigs are kilt for the coorte, an it’s its emty?” 
‘*You have heard the opinion of the court,” said the 
judge, *‘proceed, sir, sir: do your duty.” 

The sheriff accordingly retired with tis prisoner,and 
drew after him three-fourths of the spectators and suit- 
ors, while the judge, thus relieved, proceeded to or- 
ganize the court. But this was not the termination of 
the affair. Peace and order had hardly been restored, 
when the sheriff came rushing to the house, with a 
crowd at his heels, crying out, ** Mr. Jidge, Mr. Jidge; 
may it please the coorte.” ‘* What is the matter 
sheriff.” ** Mr. Jidge, Mr. Jidge,—John M’Junkin’s 
got aff d’ye mind.’’ ‘* What! escaped, sheriff? Sum- 
mon the posse comitatus!” ‘* The pusse, the pusse— 
why now I'll jist tell ye how it happen’t. He was goin 
on quee-etly enough, till he got to the hazzle patch, 
an’ all at once he pitced aff intil the bushes, an [after 
him, but a lumb of a tree kitched my fut, and I pitched 
three rad off, but I fell forit, and that’s good luck, ye 
minte.” The judge could not retain his gravity; the 
bar raised a laugh, and there the matter ended, after 
which the business proceeded quietly enough. 


From the Pittsburg Gazette. 
THE POLES. 

At a large and respectable meeting held at the 
Court House, on Monday evening, to adopt measures 
for the relief of the expsatriated Poles, now in this city, 
SAMUEL PETTIGREW, Esq. was called to the chair, 
and Alfred W Marks, appointed secretary. 

Testimonials of the worth and respectability of the 
bearers, signed by the Chairman of Polish committees 
jin Philadelphia and Lancaster, having been read by 
ithe secretary, Charles Von Bonhorst, Esq. rose and 
| offered the following resolutions, which, after some 

eloquent remarks from Messrs. Burke, Lowrie, and 
Shaler, were unanimously adopted. 

Resolved, That the feelings of sympathy, which have 
jat all times distinguished the American people in ex- 
tending the hand of charity to the distressed of every 
/nation, are imperiously called for in relief of the Polish 
| exiles now in this city. 

tesolved, That destitute as they are of every means 
of subsistence, and unacquainted with our language 
} and manners, we believe them, from their forlorn con- 
\ dition, to be entitled to our charity and commissera- 
tion. 

Resolved, That these feelings appeal to us more 
| powerfully, when we consider that the objects to whom 
our relief is proposed to be extended, are the country- 
;men of Kosciusko and Palaski, exiled and driven from 
i their native land by the hand of oppression, and seek- 
‘ing, in the new world, the enjoyment of that liberty for 
|which they gallantly but vainly struggled in their own 

land, 

Resolved, That Committees of three be appointed 
for each of the Wards of the city, and the boroughs of 
Allegheny, Northern Liberties, and Birmingham, to so- 
licit the contributions of the citizens of theirs respective 
wards and boroughs, which shall be paid to an Execu- 
tive Committee, to be appointed by this meeting, and 
by them appropriated to the relief of the expatriated 
strangers. 

The following gentlemen were then appointed to the 
several committees. 

Executive Coummittee—Messrs. Dallas, Burke, and 
Lowrie. 


East Ward—Jas, Arthurs, T, A. Hillier, Wm. Rich- 


| 


| 
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West Ward—J. D. Davis, J. R. M’Clintock, R. C. 
Stockton. 

North Ward—D,. M. Hogan, Thomas Wynne, Wm. 
Holmes. 

South Ward—Geo. Ogden, John P. Bakewell, John 
Gallagher. 

Allegheny—Wm. Robinson, jr. Isaac Lightner, John 
Morrison. 

Northern Liberties—D. P. Ingersoll, J. H. Shoenber- 
ger, J. B. Morgan. 

Birmingham—C, \hmsen, H. W. Wendt, Jas, Barr. 

On motion, 

Resolved, ‘hat the proceedings of this meeting be 
signed by the Chairman and Secretary,and published in 
the different papers of the city. - 

SAM’L PETTIGREW, Pres’t, 

Atrrep W. Manrxs, Sec’y. 


INAUGURAL CHARGE BY J. M. PORTER, ESQ. 


President of the Board of Trustees of 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE. 


In pursuance of public notice, the first Term in the 
new College edifice, recently erected, on the High. 
lands, north of Bushkiln, in the Borough of Easton, 
Northampton county, Pennsylvania, was commenced 
and opened on the Ist day of May, 1854. 


Shortly after nine o’clock, A. M. a quorum of the | 


Board of ‘Trustees met at the college, and unanimously 
adopted a code of Laws for the government of the in- 
stitution. 

At ten o’clock, they proceeded with the faculty, to 
the large Hall of the college, which, in memory of the 
useful labours of David Brainerd, at ‘* The Forks of 
Delaware,” the spot where Easton stands, in civilizing 
and christanizing the Indians, has been named ‘* Brai- 
nerd Hall,” where a large audience was collected. 

The ceremony of installing the President and Pro- 
tessors then proceeded in the following order. 

1.—Prayer by the Rev. J. N, Candee, of Belvidere, 
New Jersey. 

2.—Music, Invocation, ‘* Father all Glorious,’”’ by 
the choir, led by Mr. C. F. Worrell, 

3.—Address and ceremony of installation, by James 
M. Porter, Esq. President of the Board of Trustees. 

4.—Reading of the Laws of the institution by the 
same. 

5.—Inaugural Address by the Rey. George Junkin, 
D. D. President of the College. 

6.—Music. An original hymn, composed for the oc- 


‘casion, by Mrs. J. L. Gray, of Easton; by the choir as 


above. 

7.—Prayer by the Rev. Mr. Macklin,of Clinton, New 
Jersey. 

8.—Benediction by President Junkin. 


Address and Charge by James M. Porter, President of 


the Board of T'rustees. 


It is with no ordinary feelings of gratification that I 
find this assemblage brought together in this place, 
and for the present occasion. The result of private en- 
terprise and public benefaction, has reared this stately 
edifice, bearing the dear and cherished name of the 
last surviving General of our war of Independence, for 
purposes of instructing, and consequently benefiting 
the youth of our beloved country. And it is a pleasing 
coincidence that he, who is first called to preside over 
the institution, and to direct its operations, should be 
the son of one, who shed his blood in defence of his 
country, on the same field of Brandywine, where the 
youthful Lafayette first bled in freedom’s cause.* 

It is not yet twelve months since the lines for its walls 
were marked out upon the ground, and it was on the 


* Dr. Junkin’s father, a Lieutenant at the battle of 
Brandywine, was severely wounded. 


27th of June last, that these hands laid the first stone 
in its foundation. Who among us that witnessed the 
imposing ceremony of laying the corner stone, on the 
last anniversary of our independence, then flattered 
himself that by this day, the building would have been 
so far completed? 


We boast nothing of elegance but in the location, 
| size, and proportions of the edifice, and its adaptation 
| to the purposes for which it has been erected, Nothing 

has been expended in ornament. Our attention has been 
| directed to permanency, convenience and economy of 
room. These objects, we believe, have been attained 
| so far as we have been able to go, with the limited 
means at our command, and we may safely assure our- 
selves,that no collegiate building in our country affords 
better, or more comfortable quarters for students, or 
greater, if indeed equal, beauty of situation. 

it remains now for the public to cherish and sustain 

it, and if superior capacity and fitness in those placed 
|inits charge, as proved by the unwonted progress of 
| the pupils under their care for the last two years, con- 
| stitute appropriate claims upon the public for their pa- 
| tronage, then indeed will this building be fully occu- 
| pied by the youthful votaries of science, seeking riches 
| that no mutation of time our circumstance can ever take 
| from them. 


In accordance with usage, we assemble this day to 

| induct into office the faculty of the college. 

| The Reverend George Junkin, Doctor of Divinity, 
a native of Cumberland county, Pennsylvania, is ap- 

| pointed President of the Col!ege and professor of Men- 

;tal and Moral Philosophy, Logic, Rhetoric, and the 

| Evidences of Christianity. 

| Mr. James J. Coon, a native of Allegheny county, 

| Pennsylvania, and graduate of Jefferson College, is 
appointed professor of the Latin and Greek languages. 

Mr. Samuel Gal!oway,a native of our own county,and 
graduate of Princeton College, is appointed professor 
of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. 

These being the portion ef the faculty now present, 
will be installed, 

Mr. Frederick Schmidt,a native of Bavaria, is appoint- 

| ed for the present, instructor in the German Language. 
The Reverend Charles R. Demme, D. D. appointed 
| professor of German Literature, not having as yet de- 
| cided to accept the situation. 
| In confiding to you, Reverend Sir, the charge of this 
| College, as its President, the Board of Trustees have, 
| as I believe, been Providentially directed, and without 
incurring the imputation of flattery, I may be permit- 
| ted as their organ, to say, that two years intimate ac- 
quaintance with you, in the situation you now fill, has 
fully justified the fondest hopes, they cherished of your 
| capacity and usefulness—from the high reputation you 
bore, and which induced their original selection of you. 
| We are aware, that it is a situation which can only be 
| filled by a clear head, a sound heart, persevering in- 
dustry, untiring zeal, and a mind enlightened by 
science and a knowledge of human nature. 

The Charter of our Institution declares ‘* that per- 
sons of every religious denomination shall be capable 
of being elected Trustees, nor shall any person, either 
as principal, professor, tutor or pupil be refused ad- 
mittance into the College, or denied any of the privi- 
leges, immunities or advantages thereof, for, or on ac- 
count of his sentiments in matters of religion.” This 
provision was inserted to prevent the institution from 
ever being perverted to sectarian purposes; and it is 
the desire of the board literally to fulfil this injunction. 
Yet whilst they would strictly comply therewith, they 
desire to record their testimony, that they believe no 
institution of the kind ever can be properly conducted, 
where the interests of religion are unattended to or dis- 
regarded. And whilst they would wish to know no 
sect or party in religion within its walls, they would 
still more dread the withering, desolating, demoraliz- 
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ing and injurious tendency of any thing which would | IMPROVEMENT IN THE GRIST MILL. 
lead to scepticism, infidelity or a disregard of pure, | Jsaac Straub of Northumberland County has invented 
evangelical and vital piety, F a fixture for the Grist Mill that he calls a “ Self Stopper.” 

Knowing your liberality and your piety, the board  -;his fixture will stop off the water and stop the mill in 
feel that they can safely confide this delicate matter the absence of the miller. Mr. 8. has it in operation, 


into your hands, believing that you will avoid the ex- and can be seen by all. A mechanic will at once per- 
tremes alluded to, and entirely fulfil the intentions of | ceive the utility and usefulness of it. It will also be 


the Legislature in this respect. , ... | seen that it is certain to take effect at the proper time, 
You have undertaken the charge of this Institution | yi. the moment the mill starts torun empty. The ef- 
upon terms that are perhaps new in college annals, — | fect is caused from an increase of speed, (which is al- 


You have to depend for your support and that of your ‘ways the case when empty.) The fixture is cheap, 
able associates and assistants, on the sums to be receiv-  gupable and simple, and we do heartily recommend it 
ed for tuition, and hence we have the additional incen- to all mill owners, as a valuable improvement in the 
tive of personal interest, superadded to that of a desire | Grist Mill, and are of opinion that a mill is not finished 
to be useful and to enhance your own fame and that of | without this little appendage—for the want of which, 
the institution, to induce you to activity, exertion and | many mills have been burned down. Many mill owners 
perseverance. ee are not aware of the amount of injury done their mills 

The general superintendence of the institution, aS | f,om this cause alone, and the above fixture may be 
well as it regards the moral as the mental improvement | considered as a perfect remedy. The public will be 
of the students, is committed to your charge. The fact | much benefited by the introduction of Mr. Straub’s 
that, for two years past, since the institution commenc- improvement, for it certainly deserves merit. We wish 
ed its operations under your charge, nothing has oc- | the inventor a suitable reward for his little, but ingeni- 
curred, to evince a spirit of insubordination or violation | ous discovery. 
of the rights or feelings of any of our citizens, speaks | yp, §. informs us that he has taken out a patent for 
emphatically your capacity to control and govern | the above. 
youths, as well as the moral worth and correct deport- ISAAC & JOHN VINCENT. 
ment of the young gentlemen of the institution. August 1, 1834. 

That you will faithfully perform all the duties incum- 
bent upon you, and grow in fame and raise the institu- 
tion to a high rank among the literary establishments of 
our country, is fondly hoped and firmly believed. 

In confiding to you, gentlemen, (addressing Messrs. Huenesvrurr, Aug. 16, 1834. 
Coon and Galloway,) the professorships of Languages, 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, we believe we 
have also been fortunate. 


Mr. Straub having put up his fixtures in my mill, I 
am satisfied with its usefulness, and therefore heartily 
subscribe to the above explanation and opinion. 


E. G, LYON. 





Ertg, Pa. 

, , Limst.—We have before us a sample of very beauti- 
You are in the prime of manhood, fresh from your | fy] Jime burnt from a quarry of stone recently found on 
College studies, where you have honored yourselves | the bank of Walnut creek, about ten miles from this 
and your native state, in bearing away the first honors | place. It slacks with great ease, and is pronounced by 
of the institutions in which you have respectively gradu- | ooo judges to be superior to the ordinary lime brought 
ated. a speak advisedly when T say that [know your | fom Canada and the islinds. We are informed that 
selection to the stations you fill, was induced by the | fom present appearances, the source is inexhaustible, 
opinion entertained by those who had a right to know, | gince the first discovery (on the land of Mr. S. F. 
that you were peculiarly fitted for them. In the ex- Gudtner) we understand that large quantities of the 
perience we have had of the value of the services of | same kind of stone have been found in other places 
one of you for the last eighteen months, we know that along the creek. We hope the expectations relative to 
our expectations have not been disappointed; and have | yy. quantity may be fully realized. In that event 


no fears but that they will be equally realized in the | the discovery will be of inestimable value to the county, 
other of you, just now entering upon his duties. You : 


are engaged in an ennobling and instructive pursuit, 
and may fondly hope from the promise of your youth, 
that your age may be crowned with the highest honors | 








Coromsta, Pa. Sept. 16, 1834. 

Riot ar Corums1a.—Another exhibition of that mad 
spirit of anarchy and violence which is spreading over 
the country like a flood, prostrating the barriers which 
have hitherto protected the lives and property of the 
citizens, and overthrowing the laws and good order of 
the community, was made in this place on Tuesday 
night last. At the dead hour of miduight—fit time for 
such deeds of darkness—a band of riotous persons as- 
sembled and attacked a house in Front street, occupi- 
ed by ablack man, the porch and a part of the frame of 
which they tore down, the inmates leaving the building 


: : , : at the first alarm. Thence the mob proceeded to the 

ed as jewels of superior value to any which a wealthier, | office of another colored person, whe deals in lumber, 

but less instructed lady of Rome could produce; it 1s | broke open the window and doors, rifled the desk, and 

because of the value of her example and the apposite- ‘scattered the papers along the pavement, After at- 

ness of her remark. : : tempting to upset the building, they marched off, hav- 
So here,the people of Pennsylvania and of the Union, | ing gained ** glory enough for one night.” Such pro- 

commit to your charge their Jewels, in the persons of a | ceedings are disgraceful to the character of the town, 

tee 9 Saer e etl viet subversive of the quiet and safety of the inhabitants and 

a p lich useful learn- | ; : ‘ -r whi re liv 

ing never fails to bestow, that by the development of | insulting to the laws under which we live. 

their faculties and the cultivation of their powers of | See ee ee 

mind—they may indeed shine with a lustre, and pos- | From the Washington [Pa.] Reporter. 

sess an intrinsic worth far beyond any thing tobe found | Messrs. Editors—A copper coin [a cent] was re- 

in the richest specimens of the productions of Gol-| cently dug up ina garden in this place which bears a 

conda. ' curious relation to a part of our American history. It 
(The Rev. Dr. Junkin’s Address will appear next has onone side a head of George III. and the words 

week. ) i **Georgius IIL. Rex” around the edge. On the oppo- 

site side, are represented the coats of arms of England 


which literary and scientific pursuits can bestow. 

To your charge then (addressing the President and 
Professors, ) with that of the other professors who have 
been, or may be appointed to fill the other chairs of 
this Institution, constituting the faculty thereof, the 
charge of this Institution is according to the charter of 
incorporation committed, 

If the name of the Roman Cornelia has been im- 
mortalized for the exemplary manner in which she 
educated her sons, the Gracchi, whom she exhibit- 
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REV. GREGORY T. BEDELL, D. D- 


Ireland, Scotland and Virginia, quartered, and on the 
edge are the word and figures ‘Virginia 1773.” 

‘he following historical facts are here distinctly re- 
ferred to. During the usurpation of Cromwell, the 
Colony of Virginia refused to acknowledge his author- 
ity, and declared itself independent. Shortly after, 
finding that Cromwell threatened to send a fleet, and 
army to reduce Virginia to subjection, and fearing the 
ability of this feeble state to withstand this force, sent 
over, in a small ship, a messenger to Charles II. then 
an exile at Breda in Flanders. Charles accepted the 
invitation to come over and be King of Virginia, and 
was on the eve of embarking for Virginia when he was | 
recalled to the throne of England. As soon as he was | 
restored to the crown of England, in gratitude for the 
loyalty of Virginia, he caused her coat of arms to be 
quartered with those of England, Scotland and Ireland, | 
as an independent member of the empire. The above | 
coin is confirmatory of these facts. Hence the origin 
of the phrase ‘Old Dominion” frequently applied to 
Virginia. A. B. 


REV. GREGORY T. BEDELL, D. D. 

This good man, a distinguished brother in the Chris- 
tian ministry, and the beloved Pastor of the Protestant 
Kipiscopal Church, in south Eigith street, Philadelphia, 
departed this life at Baltimore, Md. on the SOth of 
August last. His corpse was brought to this city, and 
interred on Tuesday, the 2d of September. For sever- | 
al years past he has laboured under a serious pulmona- 
ry affection, but still contrived with great care and assi- 
duity to be very useful as a pastor, and a writer of good 
religious books. — Philadelphiun. 

The Rev. Gregory T. Bepeti, D. D. died at Raltenore, | 
on the 30th August, 1834, in the forty-third year of his age, and 
his remains were brought to this city, and interred in the ceme- 
tery of St. Andrew’s church. 

Those who knew Dr. Bedell solely through his literary pro- 
ductions, and his clerical reputation, must have felt surprized 
at the announcement ofhis age. ‘I‘hat he who had poured such 
an abundant treasure from the press, and so long held the high- 
est place in pulpit oratory, should have reached only to two 
score years, is indeed matter of wonder; but when we know, 
that for at least fifteen years, he has contended with a malady 
which seldom permitted a single day of entire comfort, we are 
doubly impressed with astonishment at the labors endured, and | 
the works executed by him. 

‘The mystery is easily explained however, when it is known, 
that he lived with the single purpose of serving his Divine Mas- 
ter, and that though possessed of a facility and versatility of 
talent which would have seduced almost any other man into 
procrastination, he seldom lost the little fractions of time, so 
generally squandered; but in every place and at all seasons, 
was accustomed to seize his pen and record his thoughts. He 
has been often seen in his vestry-room, inthe midst of his 
friends, immediately after |aborious public duty, committing to 
paper, hints for future sermons, or anticipated publication. ‘This 
economy of time too was practised by the man who has more 
than once written out an entire sermon at a single sitting. Valua- 
ble.as he was in other respects, in none has Dr. Bedell exhibit- 
ed a more usetul and a rarer lesson. 

In another respect he presented a delightful model. Origin- 
ally kind, gentle, and most affectionate, his heart did not loose 
the freshness and force of feeling as it became necessary to ex- 
pand his regards over a wider surface. Nor did increasing 
years abate the vigor of his sentiments. For his fellow men, as 
well as for his friends and his family, there was a constantly in- | 
creasing interest; and as his religion burned more and more 
intensely, so did his love for his neighbor grow stronger and | 
stronger—and while he learned to love his God with all his 
soul, he did not forget to prize his fellows as himself, 

It was this two-fold aifection, wiich through the grace of 
God, kept him from feeling elated by the successful service of | 
the temple, and the flatterinz suffrages of the world. His humility | 
grew with his fame and his usefulness, and then most did he 
give the glory to his Master, when he was most eminent in the 
eyes of men. The nearer he drew to Heaven, and the more his | 
labors resulted in great and good effects, the more did he Jament | 
the feebleness of the efforts, compared with the greatness of the 
cause, and thank the giver of every good gift that the progress 
of his kingdom was not left to any arm of flesh. 

That remarkable humility gave a peculiar grace to his natural | 

ntleness of manner and character. He was the gentlest of | 

uman beings, and while perfectly fearless in the execution of | 
his high functions, always preferred persuasion to command,and | 
desired rather to lead than to drive the sinner to repentance. 
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In an intimate, almost daily, intercourse for more than ten 
years, the writer of this article never received from him a harsh 
or hasty observation, although matters of the deepest interest 
were frequently subjects of discordant opinion. 

The dogmatic manner, so frequently the result of pulpit de- 
clamation, never infected him; and all his intimate friends will 
agree in the opinion that he was entirely free from this very 
common fault of those who in any profession are frequently 
privileged to assert without hazard of direct contradiction. 

His singleness of heart, and force of religion, made Dr. Be- 
dell eminently practical. The speculations which might illus- 
trate the man, were avoided for the services which might save 
the sinner, and that only seemed important in his eyes, which 
promised practically to advance the mighty cause in which he 
had embarked his energies, and to which he sacrificed first his 
health and then his life. Every thing was turned by him to 
religious account. He edited a newspaper—it was a Christian 
Register. He wrote a review—it was to bring the example and 
precepts of Heber attractively before his readers. He published 
a Souvenir—it was to press the popular annuals into the services 
of religion. He was a chief builderup of Bristol Cojlege—it 
was to discipline and instruct new soldiers of the cross for that 
strife in which he could not long hope himself to be a combatant; 
he greed.ly devoured the literature of the day—it was to select, 
republish and spread abroad whatever was promotive of morals, 
and illustrative of piety. Every one who examines the shelves 
of the booksellers, finds the name of Dr. Bedell on the title 
page of avery large portion of the most saleable rel gious books. 
His tact in this was unquestionable; and his selection was con- 
sidered as sufficient warrant for republication, and his name an 
adequate proof of popular fitness. 


W th such qualities who could fail to prove interesting and 
ins'ructive in the pulpit? But Dr. Bedel! had also elegant taste, 
chaste gesture, and a pleasing, powerful and clear enunciation. 
With such advantages, with heartfelt conviction of the truth 
and paramount importance of his subject, forgetful of self and 
looking only to his audience, he never failed to make a strong 
and a permanent impression. Under such circumstances, those 
who knew him best and heard him most frequently, felt him 
most forcibly. He was an unrivalled every day preacher. Never 
aiming at single great efforts. he never fell into mediocracy. 
Although his “occasional” sermons exhibit rare powers, it was 
necessary to hear him often, to know the full influence of his 
eloquence. The stream of his mind seldom dashed from the 
cataract or foamed in the rapids—clear, gentle, pure, it was al- 
ways beautiful, seldom wild or irregular—it delighted not in 
the rock and the whirlpool, but loved to stray along cultivated 
fields, and amidst verdant meadows, where it could fertilize the 
one, and irrigate the other. Judging of oratory by its effects, 
his was of the highest order,—tor he reaied St. Andrew’s 
from its foundation; and that church with its overflowing peo- 
ple, its numerous societies, its rich donations,Zits thousand 
scholars, is the very point to which the Episcopal public turns 
for an example of active good and extended usefulness. It was 
the product of the labor of eleven years, during all which time, 
he was under the affliction of disease, often painful, always op- 
pressive. 

But in spite of a feeble constitution and superinduced sickness, 
literary labours and general engagements, the first Rector of 
St. Andrew’s church has left it in a state of the highest religious 
prosperity, after a progress most harmonious, at a period when 
the dissentions of the church general rendered it difficult to 
maintain the peace and good order ofindividual communities. His 
year has elosed almost in its spring, but the fruits were mingled 
with the blossoms—and amidst the buds and flowers of the ear- 
lier season, we hail the ripened grain and the rich abundance of 
a productive autumn. Who then shall lament that “his sun has 
set while it is yet day,’’ since he has done his work and avoid- 
ed the ills of the sunset of life? It was an early but not a pre- 
mature death: and indeed his influence does not die with him, 
for its lasting memorials are every where abroad in the churches, 
to stimulate piety and enliven hope, and to prove that, with 
the blessing of God, great ends may be reached by apparently 
inadequate means. + 

It is scarcely to be supposed that with such dispositions and 


| such piety as were possessed by Dr. Bedell, his socitl circle 


conld fail to be peculiarly interesting. Gentle manners, warm 
affections, sprightly friendship, were there in a degree scarcely 
ever found in our darkened world. His wife was his highest 
and most cherished friend and confidant, his children feared 
only to wound him, and his friends crowded round him with a 
full assurance of a welcome at once warmand sincere. It was 
indeed impossible to enter his domestic circle without feeling 
how much its enjoyments were heightened and purified by the 
sacred spirit of its head, and the habitual kindness of its inmates. 
ilis widowed wife and his orphan children have lost not only 
their stay, but their preceptor and companion. Yet if they 
mourn they hav? the certainty of his happiness to console, and 
his bright example to support them. ‘They are the legacy of 
the righteous man, and will they not participate in the promise 
that they shall not be deserted. 





